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SPEECH. 


'  j  ,  ,  , 

Mr*  Chairman — With  difficulty  I  have  beeu  brought  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  this  discussion.  Many  days  after  the  bill  was  reported 
the  intention  had  not  entered  my  mind.  By  engaging  in  it,  I  knew 
a  burthen  would  be  imposed  upon  me,  under  the  weight  of  which, 
a  more  vigorous  mind  &  constitution  than  I  possess  might  stagger. 
I  shall  nevertheless,  with  as  much  calmness  and  temperance  as 
the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  subject  will  admit,  examine  it 
in  all  the  relations  embraced  by  the  reflections  I  have  been  able 
to  bestow  upon  it. 

Personally  convenient  and  necessary  as  I  have  found  it  to  ab¬ 
stain,  heretofore,  from  any  active  Concern  iiithe  current  business 
of  the  house,  or  indeed  to  afford  my  due  proportion  of  aid  in  the 
more  important  proceedings  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
gentlemen,  yet  on  this  occasion  it  seems  to  be  required  of  every 
member  to  be  an  actor  in  place  of  a  looker-on.  I  am  influenced 
by  feelings  more  lively  than  a  mere  sense  of  obligation  to  my 
constituents,  in  lending  U  hearty  opposition  to  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration — or  if  the  gentleman  w  ho  occupies  the  post  of  honor 
in  the  foreign  committee  f  Mr.  Calhoun )  prefers  the  expression, 
I  will  say  a  “systematic  opposition Such  an  opposition  I  shall 
be  always  prompt  in  affording  to  the  bad  acts  conceived  and 
Executed  by  incompetent  men. 

After  the  exhibition  of  such  commanding  powers  of  elocution,1 
such  rare  faculties  of  reasoning,  by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me,  I  confess  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I 
have  brought  my  mind  to  encounter  the  mortification  of  follow¬ 
ing  at  so  great  a  distance  behind  them,  I  w  ill  follow  them,  longo 
intervallo ,  well  pleased  if  I  have  the  speed  and  vigor  to  keep 
even  in  sight  of  them.  Tho’  I  cannot  hope  to  approach,  much 
less  equal  their  uncommon  efforts,  I  may  be  excused  for  an  hum¬ 
ble  attempt  to  emulate  their  bright  example. 

But,  sir,  now  tliatl  have  taken  the  floor,  when  I  look  before 
me  and  survey  the  vast  and  boundless  prospect  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  presents,  my  mind  is  almost  overpowered.  I  scarcely  know' 
where  to  begin,  how  to  proceed,  when  to  conclude.  Not  that 
many  topicks  of  interest  and  magnitude  do  not  remain  untouch¬ 
ed,  through  the  considerate  politeness  of  those  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  me — not  that  there  is  dliy  dearth  of  reasons  why  the  capa¬ 
city  should  be  witheld  from  those  who  evince  a  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  to  pursue  a  mad  and  ruinous  career — nor  that  there  are  not 
sfill  higher  obligations  than  those  imposed  by  a  love  of  countrf, 
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which  Command  the  patriot  to  break  and  diminish  as  he  can  the 

b  °w  aimed  ather  best  interests,-  but  it  is  setting  one- 
seif  adrift  upon  the  wide  ocean,  it  is  like  hunting  for  arguments 
to  prove  an  ax.om,  to  assign  reasons  why  this  loan  should  not 
be  granted— -this  war  should  be  no  longer  persisted  in.  Could 
one  plausible  reason  be  assigned  for  its  continuance,  sufficient  ar¬ 
guments  .night  then  be  called  for  to  demonstrate  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  its  termination.  Could  encouragement  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  past,  keeping  alive  hope  for  the  future  to  stimn 
late  us  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  more  than  a  countervailing* 

depression  and  despondency  would  be  produced,  by  a  calm  con? 
templation  of  the  wonderful  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the"  orld 
since  the  fatal  ever  to  be  lamented  hour  when  administration  first 
had  recourse  to  its  “attitude  and  armour.”  Every  consideration 
which  can  be  suggested  by  minds  devoted 

country  ,s  arrayed  against  this  bill.  We  have  still  muckin' We 
every  thing  to  fear,  nothing  to  hope,  and  as  little  to  gain.  “  ’ 

in-anVeT  SeneS  °f  time  ‘'"f  a(,n“™tration  has  been  pursu¬ 
ing  a  phantom— grasping  at  the  shade  of  a  shadow.  At  this 

hour  they  are  no  nearer  their  unattainable  object  than  when  they 

first  started.  Like  the  infatuated  Alchymist,  they  have  persist 

ed  in  their  experiments  until  the  very  means  of  continuing  them 

are  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  without  the  most  distant  prospect 

of  realizing  their  visionary  expectations.  It  may  trulybe  said 

the  sword  was  drawn  against  ourselves.  Failing  in  the  hopeless 

attempt  to  subdue  Great  Britain,  we  were  disgraced,  humbled 

deprived  of  many  valuable  lives,  the  nation  was  loaded  with  an 

immense  debt,  the  public  safety  jeopardized,  or  made  to  rest  upon 

the  humiliating  and  precarious  reliance  of  an  enemy’s  forbear- 

anc e— successful,  the  Sword  was  sheathed  in  the  bosom  of  our 

own  country.  England  conquered;  where  should  we  have  con- 

where  f°’,r  Helrt/'T  t  le  *earelliaS  eya  «f'  the  fell  destroyer— 
where  found  shelter  from  the  tyrant’s  fury.  Victorious,  we  were 

conquered,  defeated,  ruined.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  contest 
attaiuahTegaSC  *“  5  *  warwithout  hoPe>  carried  on  for  objects  un- 

ls  any  motive  to  be  found  for  its  continuance  in  its  conduct, 
the  events  which  have  attended  it,  or  what  all  must  now  join  in 
believing  Will  be  its  issue  ?  With  the  same  weak  councils ;  with 
ie  same  incompetent  men  to  direct  oar  armies,  with  a  divided 

miftpWened  |)e°1>e~conten,linS  against  a  formidable  nation, 

'  1°  a  man  aSamst  us  by  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  jus- 

tiee  of  their  cause— flushed  by  the  success  which  has  every  where 
attended  their  arms,  left  without  a  rival  on  the  globe,  what  must 

sels  ?6  rT ,UT/  °f  tdherence  f0  feeMe  and  desperate  coun- 
“  Rele“ed  from  her  struggle  on  the  continent,  let  England 

Let  her  ?fans  iato  Canada,  can  we  conquer  that  Province  ? 
manftv  L  ?  marine’n°  l°ag«r  restrained  by  motives  ofhn- 
v’  lay  "'aste  01lr  seaboard  ;  where  are  our  means  of  defence' 
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Already  has  army  after  army  been  driven  out  of  Canada,  cap¬ 
tured,  or  slaughtered.  Loan  after  loan  has  been  negotiated  and 
wasted,  and  without  our  rulers  condescending  to  tell  the  people 
the  causes  of  these  disgraceful  failures,  but  when  called  on  by  a 
solemn  vote  of  this  house  to  make  known  the  causes,  referring 
us  to  a  mass  of  unmeaning  documents,  from  whieh  nothing  is  to 
be  extracted  but  evidence  of  the  incapacity  and  ignorance  of  all 
who  have  helped  to  swell  the  volume  of  trash — declaring  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  trust  the  people’s  representatives  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  actual  state  of  our  army — refusing  to  tell  or  unable  to 
say  what  has  been  the  cost  of  the  war,  or  how  the  supplies  al¬ 
ready  granted  have  been  applied— keeping  the  people  in  the  most 
agonizing  suspense  and  painful  ignorance  of  theystate  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  &  yet  we  are  called  on  to  unite  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
this  war  1  My  moral  sense,  sir,  revolts  at  the  invitation.  Neither 
threats,  denunciation,  nor  entreaty  can  force  or  seduce  me  to 
plant  a  poinard  in  the  breast  of  my  country,  already  bleedingand 
languishing  under  so  many  wounds. 

I  am  already  admonished,  sir^  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
range  of  debate  I  find  myself  gliding  into;  I  proceed  at  once  to 
examine  the  budget  before  the  house.  It  is  with  some  diffidence  I 
enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  estimate^  submitted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means;  That  branch 
of  the  debate  I  was  content  to  have  confined  to  the  twvo  honorable 
gentlemen,  (Mr.  Pitkin  and  Mr.  Sheffey,)  who  preceded  me.  I 
musthowever  endeavour  to  supply  some  striking  omissions  in  their 
luminous  exposition  of  the  public  finances  and  resources.  The 
prominent  and  great  defect  which  runs  through  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance  is  so 
important  that  I  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  while 
I  attempt  to  explain  it.  Though  the  house  has  been  amused  by 
fanciful,  fallacious  &  exaggerated  estimates  to  shew  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  lend ,  he  has  failed  to  elucidate  the  ability  of 
the  government  to  borrow.  That  ability  depends  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  people  to  invest  money  in  the  public  stock.  To 
produce  that  disposition,  their  interest  must  be  consulted.  It 
must  be  made  their  interest  to  lend,  by  furnishing  sufficient  go¬ 
vernment  securities,  providing  indemnity  against  loss.  If  a  perma¬ 
nent  efficientfund  is  created,  coextensive  and  coeval  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  and  that  fund  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest, 
the  capitalist  may  then  see  his  interest  in  becoming  a  public  cre¬ 
ditor.  You  then  create  the  ability  to  borrow,  by  producing  a 
corresponding  disposition  to  lend,  which  in  finance  are  con¬ 
vertible.  But  if,  from  a  fear  of  losing  popularity  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  an  odious  system  of  taxation,  you  fail  to  provide  a 
permanent  revenue  adequate  to  the  punctual  payment  of  the  in¬ 
terest,  and  looking  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  to  be  created,  the  publiccredit  must  suffer,  &  the  monied  men 
will  find  it  to  be  their  interest  not  to  aid  the  loan,  I  have  too 
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r„i  These  z: sarssffflr  -t  «*, 
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system  now  recominpiiflprf  i  .  ,,  ,  onSest  teims  the  very 

cier  an,)  politicaT  aa"o„„mi4  ^  ^  of  every  finJ 

free  and  well  regulated  gXnriiZenU  wheiTa*”5  *“ 

and  destructive  of  public  Credit  ^  *■  n  *  saJ  is  ruinous 

without  providing  the  wavs  and\  6161  ul)on  a  system  of  loans 

Jec^ 

debt!1  f^P^pWtfe 

lie  credit,  never  to  borrow  with’  ^adamental  principle  of  pub- 

the  interest,  and  finally  extingurhKf'pfi^Lai^T^ ^"S 
on  a  different  svsfpm  tn,  principal,  lo  act  up- 

of  loans,  is  to  adopt  a  most  desperate  sTste  l°  Ti  ‘!'e  interes< 

sapping  the  foundation  of  publi/credir  andlni  5a,nbIinS> 

al  bankruptcy.  Well  verspri  m  «  ’  d  conducting  to  nation- 

present  (Jbaima,  of  “  the  Predecessor  of  the 

to  sanction,  much  less  „llT  C°““  UOt  be  ittd^ed 
founded  in  a  studied  and  means 

to  act  upon  a  system  of  temporary  einedierti  B,sdaimnS 
people’s  favor  at  the  cost  of  thecountry^S’t  ^  ^ 

mumcated  to  the  house  the  real  * Vh  efra,1%com- 

’edged  the  wants  of  the  govermLn  H  '  % He  afknow-' 

revenue  to  meet  the  public  exigencies', T™duCed  a  sy3tem  of 
credit.  Gentlemen  cannot  In  vein*  »d  Preserve  the  public 
dressed  by  the  Hon.  llT^ncZesl ^  ad" 
oi  that  minister  must  also  he  fW«ii  +i  •  ‘  ^d^Jatin-  The  reply 
reet  and  explicit  was  Mr  Gallatin’  *  “  "  ^collection.  So  di- 

that  many  at  the  Ume  sun  mst  T  “Tn'"  reSard  ***», 
Ject  was  to  deter  the  coneress  IV,.  ’  a  ',VaS-  fuJ ’?  persuaded  his  ob- 

their  view  a  frightful  picture  of  inttrnaTtafaHon  b^Iliol.llinS  “Pjo 
Consequence  of  war  T  l„>  ,,  al'011 — the  inevitable 

1  read  an  extract  or  two  from  fhe^Be  "?  ‘j  b?‘P  'vi»h  me  'vhile 

tVays  and  Means  to  which  I  allud^  P  °f  *  'C  C°mn,iMee  of 

gress  the  pTSvof  n!  "•T*6  °f  iSii>  had  suggested  to  con- 

1  defray  {htSJSS  “  SnWcia"f’  at  ^  « 

“  interest  of  the  mihhvS  ®  f  government,  and  to  pay  the 

“  may  be  authorise, 1”  The  lomm^ttf’e^8  th”-"*”’  /oaWS’  ,vhicK 

committee  in  their  report,  thus  re*- 
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pond  to  the  President’s  suggestion  : — 44  Any  provision  falling 
«  short  of  this  requisition,  wouldinthe  opinion  of  the  committee, 
44  betray  an  improvidence  in  the  government,  tending  to  impair  its 
“  general  character ,  to  sap  the  foundations  of  its  credit ,  and  to 
44  enfeeble  its  energies  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  into  which 
44  it  may  soon  be  drawn  in  defense  of  its  unquestionable  rights,  and 
«'  for  the  repulsion  of  long  continued  and  most  aggravated  aggres- 
44  sions.  Should  the  ruinous  system  of  relying  altogether  upon 
44  the  aid  of  loans  for.  defraying  nqt  only  the  extraordinary  ex- 
44  penditures  of  the  present  and  succeeding  years  :  but  also  a  large 
44  portion  both  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  and  the 
44  interest  on  the  public  debt,  including  that  on  new  loans,  be  suf- 
44  fered  to  prevail,  and  no  additional  revenues  be  seasonably  pro- 
44  vided,  it  will  result— that  the  loans  which  it  may  be  neeessa- 
44  ry  to  authorize  during  the  year  1813,  must  amount  to  at  least 
44  s  17,  560,000  and  for  1814,  to  §18,220,000  (this  estimate  was 
44  deemed  liberal  at  the  time,  but  it  is  12  millions  short  of  the  ac- 
44  tual  demand)  an  operation,  w  hich,  by  throwing  into  the  market 
44  so  large  an  amount  of  stock,  accompanied  with  no  adequate 
44  provision  for  paying  even  the  interest  accruing  on  such  as  may 
44  be  created  $  but  relying  altogether  upon  the  decreasing  ability 
44  to  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  paying  such  interest,  must  have  a 
44  most  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  general  price  of  public  stocks, 
44  and  the  consequent  terms  of  the  loans  themselves:  it  may  be 
44  added,  that  a  system  of  that  sort,  would,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
44  to  be  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  financial  history  of  anywise 
44  regular  government ,  and  must  if  yielded  to,  produce  at  no  dis- 
44  tant  period,  that  general  state  of  public  discredit ,  which  at- 
44  tended  the  national  finances  during  the  w  ar  of  the  revolution, 
^  and  which  nothing  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  thecoun- 
44  try,  and  the  want  of  a  well  organized  and  efficient  government^ 
44  during  the  period  of  that  revolution,  could  at  all  justify.’? 

Thus,  we  find,  sir,  in  language  just  as  it  is  strong,  the  system 
of  expedients,  now  recommended,  reprobated  as  ruinous,  des¬ 
tructive  ofpuhlie  credit,  and  evincive  of  the  inefficiency  and  im¬ 
becility  of  government.  But  strong  as  are  the  terms  in  which  the 
committee  denounced  the  very  system  w  hich  is  now  to  be  adopted, 
rather  than  incur  popular  odium,  by  providing,  in  the  only  regu¬ 
lar  and  practicable  mode,  the  requisite  w  ays  and  means,  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  such  a  system,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  they  proceed  to  condemn  it  in  still  harsher  language  : — - 
44  To  have  witheld  from  tfie  public  view ,  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
44  probable  state  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government,  under 
44  the  very  first  pressure  of  active  war,  or  to  have  deferred  sub- 
44  mitting  to  the  house  such  a  system  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
44  committee  w  as  indispensable  to  place  the  revenues  of  the  coun- 
44  try  upon  a  basis  commensurate  with  the  public  exigencies ,  would 
-4  in  their  judgment,  have  at  once  evinced  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
c  nations,  an  imbecility  of  action  of  des  ig  n,  the  effects  of  which 


ioT^ovs; as  “T®r%  rulers  °faf™  ««*  ™S: 

ssss  di“r p-  ,f  "*"d  “* 

i.  .1..  4wr.,hbii'zr;,:,'£p?“.l^  “r'~ 
tss&r Mm a&“  m 

ZS&SXSSSZ  ?  W;-“  "r  b“ 

«  taiitfj  “jl’I'li"“  of  ‘■Bi’:ir,/'  neasurefwhUh'inU  *tcWicer- 

«  which  1 j,,f  i ..  Pa,re  instead  of  abusing  that  public  credit  on 
“  United^  States  tC  reS°UrCeS  S? eminently  depend?  will  enable  the 

« ,-irrs;f’  ""*u  -  ‘»«»w 

vervhsy srfem°l  lema,vi"S  nothi"S  to  be  added  in  condemnation  of  the 
UnlvT  ™uch  deprecated  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 

men°X0ref,,t0be  aC‘ed  "a?  ad°I>ted  by  this  houl- 
the  hon  Chairman  P~“V0U”ced  t,le  exposition  and  estimates  of 
decent  ve  Ills  ;  of  ‘be  Comm.ttee  pf  Ways  and  Means,  to  be 

Tcomm  tee  !f  th°Un  ^  dl91!,Se»U0Us>  I  nstted  the  languag.  of 
filtt  i  • th,s.  house  5  a  bmgtmse  not  reproved  bv  the  louse 

that im  he  rT  A  ‘\e  reP,irt  °P  that  committee^  language 
that  will  he  contmued  to  be  applied  to  theruiuous  decentive  afd 
d.smgenuous  system  under  consideration.  P  V6  and 

letter ^f'the  &WtarIr  f  ft  “FT  *he  mesf  Se  of  tte  President,  the 
ee  of  Wav,  anTw  7  °f  t'1®  Treasury,  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
■'  0  ar,(l  Means,  and  the  opinion  the  court  partv  here  ex- 

F  tfSe  \  tbc  reception  of  (hat  report,  in  applying  suitable  epithets 
ho  ehXai  Xr  A^h  M°f  h‘S  ™  moath  -H  ^oZZn  the 

-  •  an  man.  At  the  last  summer  session,  the  gentleman  a« 

port,wTch[hehCOmn,itn  e  'r'f'111  presidps  over,  introduced  a’re- 
|£  /tv  n  h  t}]f  housewiU  indulge  me  with  reading  in  part:  “The? 

“  ieeessitTof  nr}  -7  *  “nn?cessary  to  say  aay  thing  as  to  the 
“  ■'eneratestl  pr  ,nsi  addlt,.°nal  reveDne  at  a  time  when  the 
«  nfrel  '“ypendtere  has  been  so  much  increased,  by 
measures  necessarily  connected  with  a  state  of  war  ”_L«  a 

-  «  additional  m'e  «*  *o  longer  be  delayed, 

«  countri.  ,Z  '‘  atl?!1  f  fl  those  principles  held  sacred  in  every 
«  hmehL,  Hi  '?■  vn  if  and  Importance  of  national  credit 
man  who  ?u%  And  Jet»  sir’  ‘he  honorable  chair- 

mentioned  ater^if'l'  ,  IIS1  l01lse  and  Ibe  nation  in  the  manner 
regarded  all  these  j  '°r.t  montbs>  has  overlooked  and  dis- 
so^much  deplored?  *“”*  P™*169’  Eolation  of  which  he 
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A  little  attention  w  ill  show  the  great  deficit  in  the  revenue  to 
meet  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  the  interest  upon  the  new 
loan,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  peace  establishment.  By 
the  treasury  report  it  appears,  that  a  revenue  of  S  12,050,000 
will  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  peace  establish¬ 
ment,  and  satisfy  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  To  meet  this 
sum  of  twelve  millions  and  upwards,  the  acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  annual  report  of  that  department  on  our 
table,  estimates  the  receipts  into  the  treasury:— 


For  customs  and  sales  of  public  lands,  at  6,600,000 

Internal  revenues  and  direct  tax  3,500,000 

Balance  in  the  treasury  1,180,000 

Total  11,280,000 

Making  an  acknowledged  deficit  of  770,000 

For  this  deficiency  no  provision  is  made  or  proposed.  To  this 
deficit,  admitted  by  the  head  of  the  treasury  department 
to  exist  in  the  sum  mentioned,  ought  to  be  added  1,180,000 

it  being  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  commencement  of 

the  present  year,  which  will  swell  the  deficit  to  $  1,950,000 


The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  commencement  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  can  fairly  be  said  to  form  po  part  of  the  revenue  to 
pay  the  expences  of  the  peace  establishment,  &  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt.  It  cannot  be  considered  a  part  of  the  income  of  the 
year  1814,  because  it  has  heretofore  been  appropriated,  &  must  be 
wanted  to  satisfy  unsettled  claims  that  have  accrued  the  last  year. 
So  that  a  real  deficit  of  nearly  two  millions  exists,  which  no  funds 
are  provided  by  law  to  make  good.  But  a  fair  deduction  being 
made  from  the  sum  charged  for  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and 
the  revenue  from  the  customs  and  sales  of  public  lands  wilj 
considerably  increase  the  deficit  stated. 


The  sum  so  arising  is  stated  at  3)556,600,000 

Being  reduced  one  third,  and  added  to  2,200,000 
the  deficit  already  made  out  1,950,000 


it  will  make  a  total  deficit,  admitting 

the  land  tax  to  be  renewed,  of  Jj$  4,150,009 

To  reduce,  one  third,  the  estimate  of  revesiue  tq  arise  from 
commerce  and  sales  of  public  lands,  is  proper  and  necesary,  if 
our  object  is  not  to  deceive  the  people  and  ourselves,  but 
to  arrive  at  truth.  These  sources  of  revenue  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  During  the  war,  which  has  caused  the  de¬ 
vastation  and  depopulation  of  the  frontiers,  it  is  not  evident 


B 


IQ 

SUSA  can  he  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of  lands.* 
Purmg  an  embargo,  re-enforced  by  an  extensive  and  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  enemy,  and  of  itself,  so  rigid  that  it  is  I  sub': 
ject  of  exultation  among  its  authors,  that  vessels  of  every  de- 
seription  are chained  to  our  wharves ,  and  the  ports  are  *  her¬ 
metically  sealed— during  a  rigid  enforcement  of  a  non-impor¬ 
tation  law,  to  be  supported  by  another  non-importation  law 

yvhat  revenue  can  be  derived  from  commerce? 

The  necessity  then  exists  to  provide  additional  revenue  to 
preserve  the  public  credit,  aud  to  regard  those  maxims  and  prin- 
uples  set  forth  in  such  strong  language,  and  so  highly  eomnfend- 
ed  by  the  house  on  a  former  occasion.  0  *  •  «““ 

<•.  e  -  f  allomf,y  in  political  economy,  it  is  a  departure 

fiom  tire  fundamental  principles  of  public  credit,  to  create  a 
debt  without  providing  the  ways  and  means  adequate  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest.  So  say  ail  the  writers  0n  finance 
Among  them  MK  Gallatin  himself,  in  his  book  upon  finance! 
ana  lie  ever  to  pe  lamented  Hamilton,  in  his  works.  This  de- 
ceased  statesman  may  be  truly  called  the  founder  of  th-  public 
ciedit  of  this  nation.  Called  to  the  treasury,  he  found  the 

C,°'lntl’y  tlie  deplorable  situation  they  are  de- 
■  c  ibLd  to  have  been  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  But  before 
the  magic  force  of  hi.  genius,  our  fiscal' embarrassments  disap- 
iieaied.  He  extracted  order  from  chaos,  light  from  darknesi 
He  made  confidence  to  take  place  of  distrust  and  general  dis¬ 
content.  In  the  celebrated  report  of  this  great  man  whose 
services  to  Ins  country  are  second  only  to  those  of  our  great  no! 
litical  father,  we  find  the  foundation  of  the  argument  I  aln  feeblv 

!trri  w  ‘■T,,e  Secretary  ardentiy  •««  (*ays 

Mi.  Hamilton)  fo  see  it  incorporated  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
m  the  system  oj  public  credit,  that  the  creation  of  debt  should 
“  always  be  accompanied  with  the  means  of  extinguishment 

H  +  S  l!F.  REGARDS  AS  THE  TRU*  SECRET  OE  RENDERING  PUB- 

“  LIC  credit  immortal.”  The  comment  upon  this  text  is  af 
corded  by  the  financial  system  of  Great  Britain.  Her  Chancellor 
o  Exchequer  would  as  soon  think  of  spunging  the  public  debt 
as  to  go  into  the  market  with  his  loan,  without  providing  the 
ways  and  means  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
would  be  hissed  off  the  Exchange. 

The  public  credit  should  be  guarded  with  the  same  vigilanee 
and  care  that  female  chastity  is  to  be  protected.  The  federal 

£:ftrT'°^  regarded  ‘this  great  princijde  ol 
finance.  In  1798,  when  it  was  necessary,  to  meet  the  public 
exigencies,  to  bprroyy  two  millions  of  dollars  in  anticipation  of 


•  -  * 


the  TZ  It  oflUb ™,n“?ted  i} 

a  -siderable  extension  of 


the  direct  tax,  tlie  fund  arising  from  it  ivas  solemnly  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  reimbursement  of  the 
principal.  By  pursuing  the  principles  and  advice  of  Hamilton/ 
&nd  the  practice  of  all  well  regulated  governments,  was  the 
credit  of  this  country  established.  The  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  destroyed,  the  house  is  now  called  on  to  sanction. 

The  present  men  in  power  have  not  only  endangered  the 
public  credit  by  a  violation  of  “  all  those  principles  held  sacred 
by  every  country but  they  have  deliberately  violated  the 
public  faith.  The  fact  is  demonstrable.  The  eight  million 
sinking  fund,  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  old  public 
debt,  has  also  been  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  eleven 
million  loan,  the  sixteen  million,  the  seven  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  loan,  and  it  is  to  be  again  pledged  for  the  twenty-five 
million  loan.  This  same  sinking  fund  is  also  pledged  for  the 
Redemption  of  the  treasury  bills.  These  treasury  bills,  by  law, 
are  made  receivable  at  the  custom  house  for  the  imposts.  These 
bills,  possessing  no  intrinsic  value— a  mere  artificial  value  im* 
parted  to  them  by  the  fund  pledgee!  for  their  redemption,  de¬ 
stroy  the  value  of  that  very  fund.  The  sinking  fund  is 
rendered  valueless,  and  may  ultimately,  as  far  as  it  is  de¬ 
rivable  fretat  commerce,  consist  merely  in  these  bills,  which  are  d 
legal  tender  for  commercial  duties.  This  position  Is  so  evident 
that  it  requires  no  illustration.  t. 

I  must  how  be  indulged  with  a  few  remarks  tip  oil  tbs  ability; 
of  the  government  to  borrow,  or  the  capacity  and  disposition  of 
the  people  to  lend.  It  has  been  admitted  by  one  gentleman  that; 
the  loan  would  be  filled.  I  entertain  ho  such  opinion.  I  believe 
it  will  fail.  Unless  a  most  exhorbitarit  interest  is  given,  it  must 
fail.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  any  premium  wilt  ensure  success. 

The  eastern  states,  being  free  from  blockade,  have  become  the 
depot  of  most  of  the  foreign  articles  imported  into  the  U.  States, 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  American  continent.  These  articles, 
owing  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  public  enemy  and  our  own 
government,  caiinot  be  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the  southern 
and  middle  states,  and  must  he  met  by  specie .  If  the  coasting 
trade  were  not  destroyed— if  the  trade  of  the  several  states  with 
each  other  had  to  contend  only  against  the  public  eiiem^,  the 
debt  thus  accrued,  in  favor  of  the  north,  would  have  beeti  dis¬ 
charged  during  the  winter  months,  by  the  bulky  articles  of  south¬ 
ern  growth,  easily  transported  by  our  coasting  craft.  , 

The  president,  In  a  manner  not  to  be  disregarded,  recommend¬ 
ed  to  congress  to  stop  this  traffic.  The  mandate  was  obeyed  | 
hnd  specie  alone  mdst  go  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  merchants 
6f  New-England.  This  causes  such  d  pressure  from  the  east/ 
on  the  banks  of  the  middle  and  southern  states/  as  vyill  deprive 
them  of  the  means,  if  they  have  the  disposition,  to  fill  the  loan0 
The  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone, 
Ciiables  that  state,  by  pressing  New-York,  to  reach  the  extra's 
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&ot?tkern  end  of  the  chain  of  banks.  It  cannot  be  concealed,  or 
denied,  that  a  very  general  alarm  is  felt  for  the  critical  situation 
of  the  banks,  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  capital  to  the  north 
in  the  manner  mentioned.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  whole 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  is  in  danger.  Sir,  gentlemen 
seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  be¬ 
set.  1  do  not  wish  to  ruffle  their  serenity,  by  exciting  apprehen¬ 
sions  5  but  they  should  be  prepared  to  encounter  troubles  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  strangers  to.  They  should  be  prepared 
for  an  explosion ,  the  noise  of  which  naay  not  reach  their  ears 
in  time  for  their  retreat.  The  very  foundations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  tremble  beneath  it.  The  ground  on  which  ministers  stand 
is  hourly  washing  frorn  under  their  feet.  Let  them  fail  in  their 
loan,  and  they  are  undone.  They  have  no  excuse  for  not  pro¬ 
viding  the  ways  and  means  called  for  by  the  public  exigencies  but 
the  fear  of  offending  the  people,  and  yet  the  popularity  of  the 
war  is  the  favorite  theme  of  its  authors.  A  crisis  has  arrived  in 
the  finances  of  the  government,  which,  unless  promptly  and  vigo¬ 
rously  met  by  efficient  measures,  will  bring  on  certain  ruin.  The 
credit  of  the  government  once  destroyed,  cannot  be  easily  rein¬ 
stated.  It  must  be  destroyed  if  this  system  is  pursued. 

I  will  proceed  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  nay  original 
design,  to  examine  the  points  in  dispute  between  G.  Britain  and 
our  government,  and  endeavor  to  trace  the  events  which  have  con¬ 
ducted  us  directly  to  this  war.  If  I  succeed  in  satisfying  those, 
whose  minds  are  not  steeled  against  conviction,  that  instead  of 
honestly  and  sincerely  endeavoring  to  adjust  our  differences  with 
Great  Britain,  administration  has  undeviatingly  pursued  the  op¬ 
posite  course  of  provoking  and  exasperating  England,  I  shall  a  % 
least  stand  acquitted  for  the  opposition  t  give  this  bill. 

By  referring  to  documents  on  yOur  table,  sir,  it  will  appear  that 
a  negotiation  was  opened  at  London  in  1804.  It  continued  until 
1806,  when  it  was  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  signed  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney.  It  merits  particular  notice,  that  pending  this  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  when  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a  beneficial 
result,  in  the  same  spirit  of  insincerity  and  unfriendliness  which 
has  since  characterised  every  correspondence  and  negotiation 
with  Great  Britain,  a  law  was  passed  by  congress,  through  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  influence,  calculated,  and  no  doubt  intended,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation.  1  allude  to  the  celebrated 
Noil-Importation  Law  of  180 5.  The  avowedobject  of  this  act 
of  the  government  was  to  coerce  Great  Britain  to  concede  what 
we  demanded — .to  obtain  by  compulsion  what  was  to  be  secured 
through  friendly  discussion  and  mutual  concession.  This  com¬ 
pulsory  measure  could  have  but  one  effect,  if  indeed  it  be  not  cer¬ 
tain,  that  such  was  its  objeet — to  excite  a  temper  and  irritation 
in  the  British  ministry,  which  would  thwart  the  efforts  of  our 
ifeimsters  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  and  honorable  treaty.  However 
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it  may  have  been  intended  and  ardently  desired,  that  the  measure 
should  be  considered  as  a  rod  held  over  the  British  ministry  to  in* 
timidate  and  compel  compliance  with  our  demands,  yet  so  ardent 
was  their  desire  to  preserve  the  relations  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  that  they  accepted  and  signed  a  treaty 
binding  on  their  government,  and  left  open  for  ratification  or  re¬ 
jection  by  our  government.  This  treaty,  as  1  shall  hereafter 
show,  was  pronounced  by  our  ministers  to  be  honorable  for  our 
government,  and  highly  advantageous  to  its  interests.  It  was 
nevertheless  angrily  and  contumeliously  rejected,  without  even 
being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate,  the  constituj 
tional  advisers  of  the  executive. 

I  will  briefly  notice  the  three  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries,  the  adjustment  of  whieh  was  confided  to  Messrs, 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  :  , 

1st.  Constructive,  or,  as  they  are  denominated  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  party,  paper  blockades. 

2d.  The  carrying  trade,  or  the  rule  of  the  war  of  ?56. 

3d.  Impressment  of  British  seamen  from  American  merchant 
vessels. 

I  will  not  detain  the  house  by  a  discussion  of  the  old  question 
of  bloekades.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  show  that 
by  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  December  1806,  it  was  honor¬ 
ably  and  advantageously  arranged.  But  whether  it  was  so  or 
not,  the  blockades  were  comprized  in  the  more  extensive  system 
of  the  orders  in  council  of  1807,  and  as  those  edicts  have  been 
repealed  since  the  declaration  of  war,  it  will  not  be  said  we  are 
now  fighting  on  account  of  the  blockades.  They  are  now  out 
of  the  question,  as  they  form  no  part  of  the  ground  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  war.  I  pass  then,  to  the  second  point  in  dispute,  to  wit, 
the  carrying  trade.  , 

I  take  it  for  granted,  gentlemen  know  that  the  right  was  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  time  of  war,  \.nich 
it  is  admitted  we  could  not  enjoy  in  time  of  peace— a  trade  be¬ 
tween  France,  the  mother  country,  and  her  colonies.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  viewed  this  intercourse  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  indirectly  aid¬ 
ing  the  great  enemy  against  whom  she  was  struggling  for  exist¬ 
ence.  She  therefore  required  the  neutral  American  vessel  car¬ 
rying  the  products  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country  to  enter 
an  American  port,&  unload  her  cargo,  &  to  pay  upon  re-exporta¬ 
tion,  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  into  our  own  treasury, Sea  duty  of  2  pef 
cent,  to  be  paid  upon  the  manufactures  of  the  mother  country,  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  colonies, under  similar  regulations.  This  rule  was 
inconvenient  to  the  merchant,  but  left  the  country  in  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  great  advantages  of  that  li^crative  trade,  which 
enriched  so  many  of  our  merchants,  and  poured  so  much  wealth 
into  the  country.  I  shall  not  tresspass  upon  the  patience  of  the 
house  by  noticing  the  popular  uproar  raised  by  the  “shackles  im 
^  posed  upon  a  lawful  commerce”  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  an  honors 


febie  and  advantageous  arrangement,  in  the  language  df  CoioneJ 

Monroe,  upon  this  point  of  Jifferenee,  also  tva“eu£raced  in  the 
11th  article  of  the  rejected  treaty. 

The  third,  and  what  is  now  pronounced  the  vital  point  in  con¬ 
test,  although  the  war  was  declared  on  account  of  the  repealed 
orders  in  council,  is  the  claim  to  impress  British  subjects^  from 
American  merchant  vessels.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  cele¬ 
brated  report,  has  taken  occasion  to  avow  that  a  repeal  of  the 
orders  m  council  would  not  have  prevented  the  declaration  of 

ivar’  true  *  1  ien  *  am  at  a  *oss  t0  know  why  Mr.  Foster 

tor  the  last  few  weeks  preceding  the  declaration  of  war,  was  so 
closely  pressed  to  stipulate  theii  revocation,  while  the  grievance  of 
iinpiessment,  if  alledged  as  a  cause  of  war,  as  it  never  was  before 
the  war,  was  kept  far  in  the  back  ground  of  the  frightful  picture, 
so  often  presented  to  the  view  of  the  people.  But  for  once,  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  assertion  of  the  Secretary  upon  trust.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  pronounced  a  federal  misrepresentation  and  false-' 
hood  at  the  tune,  to  say  a  repeal  of  the  orders  would  not 
satisfy  the  administration  and  prevent  war,  yet  I  am  free  td 
admit,  I  do  believe  such  a  repeal  would  not,  under  the  then 
auspices  of  France,  have  dissolved  the  bonds  which  connected 
us  with  that  government.  Bonaparte  was  urgent  in  his  demands. 

be  ,pUt  °^,11'°1Io%er-  VVe  could  not  avail  ourselves 
..  .  e  new  chances,  when  the  Russian  empire  was  overthrown, 
winch  the  armies  of  the  conqueror  were  ready  to  invade,  unless 
we  formally  acceded  to  the  continental  confederacy.  However 
Mr.  Chairman,  Hind  myself  imperceptibly  sliding  into  a  course 
jrf  reasoning  to  which  there  are  no  limits  this  side  thecontempla- 
ted  termination  of  the  present  session.  * 

I  cosne  back,  sir,  to  the  question  of  impressment  and  the  re¬ 
eled  treafv.  RiH  KalV.™  I  .  .  .  „  „  . 


-  —  ~  at  a.v_a_*j 

^fter  his  treaty  was  rejected. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  what  could  have  induc¬ 
ed  Col.  Monroe,  “(me  of  the  pillars  of  .Mr.  Jefferson's  happiness ” 

l  SlifTl  ft,  I  rftftl  V  fill  Pritinin  n»  i  ll  A  1>  /kvk  i  1.  -  y  J 


to  sign  a  treaty  sacrificing  the  honor  of  the  nation,  and  Comoro- 

its  host  infpimctc  ?  _  .  1  .  .  1 


.  J  'a  ™  ui  me  aaiiuii,  ana  compro- 

STiittiug  its  best  interests  ?  What  could  have  tempted  him  to  ne°*o- 

^ate  a  treaty  so  palpably  bad  as  to  demand  an  instant  rejection  ? 
so  dagrantlv  dishonorable  as  not  to  merit  the  ceremony  of  be* 
xug  laid  before  the  Senate  l  so  obviously  disgraceful  as  to  call 
lortn  the  censure  and  condemnation  of  his  employer  P  Good  easy 
man,  lie  little  thought,  at  that  time,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  entrusts 
to  lew  the  secrets  of  his  bosom,  that  a  treaty  was  the  last  thing 
at  was  expected  or  desired.  He  did  not  know  that  a  treaty  with 
England  would  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  war  with  France ,  and 
that  m  no  event  was  offence  to  be  given  to  France.  He  supposed 

instructions  would  not  have  been  sent  to  England  to  negotiate; 
Unless  in  sincerity  and  good  faith  a  favorable  result  was  desfrej 
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for  (hot  negotiation.  He  was  soon  undeceived  upon  his  arrival. 
He  was  sent  into  retirement  upon  his  farm  in  Virginia ,  loaded 
with  the  reproaches  of  the  republicans ,  for  having  baselu 
“  abandoned  the  rights  §  honor  of  the  country”— For  having  done 
what  was  infinitely  more  unpardonable  ;  for  hav  ing  endangered 
the  integrity  and  existence  of  the  democratic  party.  A  treaty 
with  England  would  deprive  democracy  of  its  food,  of  its  natural 
aliment,  without  which  it  would  pine  and  die.  It  would  heal  and 
hush  animosity  and  clamor  against  that  country.  British  antipi- 
Hiies,  upon  which  the  riding  party  subsists,  would  be  removed. 
This  was  lus  inexpiable  offence  5  to  atone  for  which,  he  was 
driven  from  the  presence  of  the  court,  into  banishment,  in  the  an- 
cient  dominion.  He  retired  with  those  feelings  which  wounded 
honor  excites— for  he  yet  retained  his  honor.  In  his  retirement 
he  attracted  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  the  least  zealous  of 
all  parties.  The  plan  was  conceived,  and  upon  suggestion  gain¬ 
ed  daily  proselytes,  to  put  him  in  nomination  at  the  next  election, 
hi  opposition  to  the  present  incumbent  of  the  palace.  The  mo¬ 
ment  was  critical  and  interesting.  Mr.  Jefferson  who  has  so  long 
governed  the  country  in  secret,  and  who  only  retired  after  he  had 
gatherea  a  storm  whose  frightful  aspect  overpowered  his  nerv  ous 
sensibilities,  could  not  view'  unconcerned  the  dangerous  schism 
which  threatened  the  democratic  party.  The  Great  Magician 
ascended  the  pinnacle  of  his  favorite  mount,  and  waved  his  wand 
pver  Richmond.  It  had  an  electrical  effect.  The  parties  were 
immediately  brought  to  the  famous  conference  at  Monticello.  All 
was  instantly  arranged.  The  disgraced  minister  was  reconciled 
and  again  taken  into  favor.  His  aberrations  vyere  pardoned.  He 
returned  to  Richmond,  and  there  received  the  requisite  white - 
leashing ,  in  the  modern  political  mode.  He  was  quickly  exalted 
to  the  gubernatorial  chair  of*  the  great  state,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  a  regular  induction  to  the  office  of  state,  which  he  now 

HayiilS  !at  out  his  appointed  period  upon  the  patent  stool 
ol  political  repentance,  he  then  passed  from  his  probationary  state 
ol  governor  to  his  alloted  station  in  the  direct  line  of  Virginia 
succession,  and  is  ere  long  to  mount  the  throne.  Yes,  sir,  James 
the  second  is  ripe  and  ready  to  undergo  the  ceremonies  of  coro¬ 
nation,  whenever  James  the  first  shall  see  fit  to  abdicate  in  his 
favor.  That  the  hquse  may  judge  how  far  the  preseut  conduct 
aua  principles  of  the  heir  apparent  are  reconcileable  with  his 
former  professions,  1  beg  to  be  indulged  while  I  read  a  few  per¬ 
tinent  paragraphs  from  the  book  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 

.vrite  iii  Jus  vindication,  while  he  was  yet  under  the  royal  dis¬ 
pleasure.  J 

£c  “ 1  have  °“ the  contrary  always  believed,  &  still  do  believe,  that 
ground  on  which  that  interest  (impressment)  was  placed  by 
the  paper  of  the  British  commissioners,  of  Nov.  8,  1806,  and 
the  explanations  which  accompanied  it,  was  both  honorable  and 
'  advantageous  to  the  United  States  ;  that  it  contained  a  conces « 
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sion  in  their  favor,  on  the  part  of  Great  Br  itain,  on  the  grea$ 
*•  principle  in  contestation  never  before  made  by  a  formal  and  obli * 
“  gatory  act  of  the  government ,  which  ivas  highly  favorable  to  our 
*•  interest”  Sfc. 

66  We  were  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  paper  of 
“  the  British  commissioners  placed  the  interest  of  impressment 
66  onground  ivhich  it  ivas  both  safe  and  honorable  for  the  United 
“  States  to  admit ;  that  in  short  it  gave  this  government  the  com - 
6i  mand  of  the  subject  for  every  necessary  and  useful  purpose.  At- 
“  tached  to  the  treaty,  it  was  the  basis  or  condition,  on  which  the 
“  treaty  rested.  Strong  in  its  character  in  their  favor  on  the  great 

question  of  right,  and  admitting  a  favorable  construction  on 
“  others,  it  placed  us  on  more  elevated  ground  in  those  respecU 
44  than  we  held  before.” 

64  War,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
“  such  a  state  of  things,  and  I  was  far  from  considering  it  an 
46  alternative,  which  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  arrangement 
44  which  was  offered  to  us.  When  I  took  into  view  the  prosper * 
44  ous  and  happy  condition  of  the  United  States ,  compared  with  that 
44  of  other  nations  ;  that  as  a  neutral  power  they  were  almost  the 
44  exclusive  carriers  of  the  productions  of  the  whole  world ;  and 
44  that  in  commerce  they  flourished  beyond  example, notwithstandr 
44  ing  the  losses  they  occasionally  suffered,  I  was  strong  in  the  opi - 
44  nionthat  those  blesssings  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  in  such  a 
*4  question.  Many  other  considerations  tended  to  confirm  me  in 
44  that  sentiment.  I  knew  that  the  United  States  were  not  prep  a* 
<4  red  for  the  tear  ;  that  their  coast  was  unfortified,  and  their 
44  cities  in  a  great  measure  defenceless  ;  that  their  militia,  in  many 
44  of  the  states,  was  neither  armed  or  trained,  and  that  their 
44  whole  revenue  was  derived  from  commerce.  I  could  not  pre- 
44  sume  that  there  was  just  cause  to  doubt  which  of  the  alterna- 
ff  tives  ought  to  be  preferred.” 

These  extracts,  sir,  speak  for  themselves,  &  need  no  commenta¬ 
ry.  How  far,  since  he  has  been  restored  to  favor  the  Col.  has  dis-; 
regarded  these  opinions  and  proved  worthy  of  his  employers, ' 
may  be  gathered  from  an  important  occurrence  during  the  spring 
session.  I  claim  the  undivided  attention  off  the  house,  while  X 
explain  the  matter  to  which  I  allude. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  during  the  spring  session,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  nominated  the  noted  Jonathan  Russell  minister  plenipoten* 
tiary  to  the  court  of  Sweden.  Mr.  Russell’s  character  did  not 
stand  very  fair  before  the  public,  on  account  of  an  alledged  omis¬ 
sion,  on  his  part,  to  deny  the  assertion  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
that  the  French  repealing  decree,  of  April,  1811,  had  been  regu¬ 
larly,  and  in  due  time,  communicated  to  this  government,  or  its  ac¬ 
credited  agent  at  the  French  court.  Before  acting  upon  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  the  senate  conceived  it  would  be  proper  to  ascertain,  offici¬ 
ally,  the  grounds  of  the  suspicion  against  Mr.  Russell’s  fidelity  & 
truth.  A  committee  for  that  purpose  w  as  appointed  by  the  Senate^ 
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with  instructions  to  wait  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sc  enquire  intqs^ 
the  fact  of  the  alledged  culpable  omission  to  vindicate  the  honor 
and  veracity  of  his  government  at  the  French  court.  Having 
|  performed  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  that  committee  reported 
'  inform  to  the  Senate,  that  they  had  called  on  the  Secretary  of 
1  State,  and  made  the  enquiry  they  were  instructed  to  make,  and 
that  the  Secretary  had  given  for  answer,  that  no  official  letter  was 
in  the  department  of  state  containing  the  contradiction  or  com¬ 
munication  required  ;  buthe  informed  them  there  was  a  private 
letter  in  his  possession,  which  he  said  contained  sueh  a  contra¬ 
diction.  Here  ended  the  report  in  substance  to  the  senate  ;  but 
I  have  it  from  the  mouth  of  more  than  one  of  that  committee,  it 
is  no  secret,  sir,  that  the  said  private  letter  was  read  to  them  by 
;  Col.  Monroe,  but  it  contained  no  such  contradiction. 

Well,  sir,  about  this  very  time,  that  the  senate  was  engaged 
in  the  investigation,  the  attention  of  this  house  was  called  to  the 
i  same  subject  on  motion  of  my  distinguished  friend  from  New- 
j  Hampshire,  (Mr.  fVebster.J  After  much  difficulty,  the  house  a- 
f  dopted  the  resolution  calling  for  the  information.  When  behold  I 
an  official  letter  was  produced,  in  due  form ,  suitably  dated ,  and 
regularly  authenticated — Yes,  sir,  the  very  identical  letter  which 
col.  Monroe  had  but  a  few  days  before  solemnly  told  the  senate 
was  not  in  the  department  of  state— -not  in  existe nee  !  I  claim 
permission  then  to  place  the  secretary  on  the  horns  of  the  dilem¬ 
ma.  Either  the  letter  was  in  existence,  and  in  the  department 
of  state  when  called  for  by  the  senate,  or  it  was  not.  If  the  af¬ 
firmative  assertion  be  true,  then  the  Sec  retary  iv as  guilty  of  a  wil¬ 
ful  untruth — if  the  negative,  then  it  mast  have  been  fabricated  for 
I  the  occasion;  and  deposited  in  the  department  of  state  after¬ 
wards,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  parties  implicated.  There 
is  no  evading  this  result — it  is  palpable — inevitable.  We  are 
brought  to  it  by  the  testimony  of  the  secretary  of  s  ate  himself* 
than  whom  there  can  be  no  better  witness  against  himsef-— 
This  one  act  of  legerdemain  diplomacy  fixed  him  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  employers.  The  sin  of  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
England  was  expiated — was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a 
successful  extrication  of  the  ministry  from  extreme  difficulty. — 
He  won  the  approbation  and  applause  of  his  party.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  col.  Monroe,  in  relation  to  a  treaty  with  England,  when 
left  to  think  for  himself,  and  at  liberty  to  act  independently,  may 
be  found  in  his  letter  of  vindication.  What  his  sentiments  and 
principles  now  are,  the  world  must  judge  from  his  actions.  That 
judgment  impartially  formed  will  not  vary  much  from  the  esti¬ 
mate  I  have  made  of  his  character. 

After  this  digression,  into  which  I  have  been  led  by 
Colonel  Monroe’s  exculpatory  letter,  I  will  return  to  the 
question  of  impressment,  which  is  the  only  remaining  cause 
of  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  and  for  which  the  war  is--ftaaj:xr 
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nued.  England  claims  the  right  to  impress  her  seamen  from 
our  merchant  vessels.  To  take  American  citizens ,  she  has 
never  for  a  moment  set  up  the  extravagant  pretension.  The 
similarity  of  language  and  manners  between  the  two  people 
gives  rise  to  many  vexatious  abuses  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  impressment,  and  the  only  possible  mode  of  accommodating 
the  opposite  claims  of  the  two  governments  is  by  negotiation 
and  mutual  concession.  Struggling  as  England  has  been  for 
existence,  depending  upon  her  marine  for  defence  and  protec¬ 
tion,  she  couid  not  permit  neutral  merchant  vessels  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  an  assylum  for  deserters  from  her  service,  without 
endangering  her  navy.  Her  seameu  are  her  right  arm.  You 
sever  it  from  her  body,  or  lash  it  tight  to  her  side,  whenever 
she  is  forced  to  permit  her  seamen  to  be  tempted  into  neutral 
service  by  the  higher  wages  and  better  treatment  they  there 
receive.  The  facility  with  which  her  subjects  are  naturalized 
in  this  country,  the  barefaced  perjury  which  provides  them  with 
protections,  without  trouble  or  expense,  reduced  England  to  the 
necessity  of  exercising,  as  an  act  of  preventive  justice,  what 
she  claimed  as  a  belligerent  right,  or  submitting  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  alarming  evil  of  losing  her  best  mariners.  As  it  could 
not  be  expected  of  her  passively  to  connive  at  such  an  abuse  of 
her  rights  and  attack  upon  her  national  safety,  nor  expected  of 
this  country  to  sit  quietly  under  the  abuse  of  the  practice  of 
impressment,  the  difference  could  only  be  settled  by  treaty.  It 
was  so  settled,  as  I  have  before  shown  by  Col.  Monroe,  &  upon 
terms  precisely  such  as  it  is  not  denied  administration  is  now 
perfectly  willing  to  accept.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  they  would 
have  come  to  the  same  terms  before,  hut  from  a  fear  of  France, 
and  a  habit  of  submission  to  that  power.  A  wise  and  provident 
ministry  would  have  been  content  with  an  arrangement  relin¬ 
quishing  the  practice  of  impressment,  without  stipulating  a  for¬ 
mal  abandonment  of  the  principle. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  na¬ 
tion  to  the  service  of  her  subjects  during  war,  and  to  seize  them 
on  a  common  jurisdiction.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  claim 
of  a  belligerent  to  call  home  her  subjects  to  assist  in  defending 
their  country.  She  may  take  them  by  force  to  aid  in  the  common 
struggle  for  self  preservation.  A  belligerent  has  aright  to  search 
neutral  vessels.  It  has  never  been  denied  by  our  government,  tho 1 
it  has  been  disputed  on  this  floor.  In  his  famous  letter  of  inductions 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr,  Madison  directs  him  to  stipulate,  in  the 
treaty  he  was  negotiating,  a  renunciation  of  the  claim  to  take 
from  neutral  vessels  any  person  “  not  in  the  military  service  of 
“  an  enemy  5  an  exception  (says  lie)  which  we  admit  to  come 
within  the  laiv  of  nations,  on  the  subject  of  contraband  of  war” 
1  he  right  of  search  is  then  admitted.  For  what  may  the  belli¬ 
gerent  search  ?  For  contraband  of  war,  which  is  lawful  prize  to 
the  belligerent  5  for  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy, 
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whom  she  may  make  prisoners,  upon  the  principle  of  preventing 
them  from  doing  her  future  harm.  If,  under  the  acknowledged 
right  of  search,  Great  Britain  could  search  American  vessels, 
and  take  therefrom  whatever  was  legal  prize  to  the  seizing  bel¬ 
ligerent,  and  could  also  make  captive  enemies ?  subjects ,  how 
much  stronger  is  her  claim  to  her  own ,  to  take,  what  is  neither 
enemy  nor  neutral,  but  what  always  belonged  to  her — her  own 
subjects ,  whose  services  are  required  for  the  common  defence.  It 
being  admitted  that  she  may  make  prisoner  of  an  enemy,  to 
prevent  his  doing  the  belligerent  future  harm,  why  may  she  not 
take  her  own  subjects  for  the  same  purpose  of  strengthening 
herself  and  weakening  the  enemy,  by  aiding  in  repelling  his 
attacks?  It  stands  to  reason — it  partakes  of  the  justice  of  the 
principle  of  search  and  seizure,  that  a  neutral  cannot  protect 
by  forcible  adversary  possession  the  subject  of  a  belligerent , 
when  it  cannot  protect  the  property  or  military  subjects  of  an 
enemy.  This  is  the  dispute  between  us.  We  claim  the  right  to 
protect  British  subjects  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our  laws,  by 
giving  an  extra-territorial  operation  to  municipal  regulations. 
In  h  is  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe,  before  referred  to, 

I  Mr.  Madison  says,  44if  the  law  of  allegianee,  which  is  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  law. ”  &c.  and  yet  w  e  claim  to  protect  foreigners  out  of 
our  jurisdiction,  who  owe  but  a  local  temporary  allegiance  to  the 
U.  States,  against  the  prio*'  and  permanent  claim  of  their  native 
country.  It  will  be  show  n  hereafter,  that  the  arm  of  protection  is 
to  be  extended  beyond  our  territorial  limits  as  well  for  foreigners 
of  that  description,  as  those  who  have  undergone  the  legal  process 
of  naturalization.  That  we  do  claim  the  right  of  protecting 
British  subjects,  deserters  or  not,  is  to  be  found  in  every  declara¬ 
tion  and  act  of  administration.  The  same  letter  before  referred 
to,  page  11,  contains  this  passage  : — 44 JVith  this  exception  ( con- 
44  traband  of  war )  we  consider  a  neutral  flag  on  the  high  seas , 

44  AS  A  SAFE  GUARD  TO  THOSE  SAILING  UNDER  IT.”  TllllS,  an 

assylum,  a  secure  refuge  is  to  be  afforded  by  American  merchant 
vessels  to  British  deserters.  It  is  for  a  recognition  of  this  haughty 
and  extravagant  pretension,  which  no  British  minister  dare  reeog- 
nize  that  w  e  are  at  w  ar.  A  pretension  which  they  have  reiterated, 
they  could  not  recognize,  tho’  they  have  as  often  manifested  a  sin¬ 
cere  wish  to  come  to  an  arrangement,  which  would  be  mutually 
satisfactory  to  both  nations.  Our  government  has  never  met 
their  wishes  expressed  on  this  subject  by  a  corresponding  dispo- 
sition  or  overture.  An  abandonment  of  the  right  is  w  hat  they 
have  never  ceased  to  demand.  And  when  instructions  to  that 
effect  have  been  uniformly  given  to  ministers,  can  any  one  believe 
a  treaty  has  been  honestly  and  sincerely  sought  by  our  rulers.  To 
present  the  question  fairly,  by  explaining  the  viewTs  and  feelings 
of  the  British  government  upon  the  question  of  impressment,  te¬ 
dious  as  may  be  the  process,  I  must  read  a  few  extracts  from  docu¬ 
ments  before  the  house. 
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Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  held  a  conference  with  Lords 
Auckland  and  Holland,  on  the  22&  of  August,  1806.  These  com¬ 
missioners  always  deemed  friendly  to  this  country,  declared  “that 
“  they  felt  the  strongest  repugnance  to  a  formal  renunciation  of 
a  their  claim  t  o  take  from  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas ,  such  sea- 
(i  men  as  should  appear  to  be  their  own  subjects  ;  and  they  press- 
i6  e<*  «Pon  lls  much  zeal,  a  substitute  for  such  abandonment , 
i6  &c.”  “  They  enforced  this  (say  our  ministers  in  their  des- 

“  patch)  by  observing,  that  they  supposed  our  object  to  be  to  pre- 
“  vent  the  impressment  of  American  seamen ,  and  not  to  withdraw 
16  British  seamen  from  the  service  of  their  country,  in  times  of 
“  great  national  peril ,  in  order  to  employ  them  ourselves  ;  that 
their  proposal  would  affect  this  object;  that  if  they  should  con- 
sent  to  make  our  commercial  navy  an  assylum  for  all  British 
seamen,  the  effect  of  such  a  concession  upon  her  maritime 
^  strength,  on  which  Great  Britain  depended,  might  be  fatal.’* 
Although  willing  to  accept  a  substitute ,  which  w  ould  complete¬ 
ly  provide  for  the  interest  and  secure  the  honor  of  the  U.  States, 
appears,  that  G.  Britain  never  would  yield  the  principle. 

In  a  despatch  from  our  ministers,  on  the  lltli  Sept.  1806,  they 
say  the  British  ministers  asserted  the  right  of  seizing  her  own 
subjects ,  adding  that  “  the  relinquishment  of  it  at  this  time  w  ould 
go  far  to  overthrow  of  their  naval  power,  on  w  hich  the  safe- 
**  ty  of  the  state  essentially  depended .” 

In  1806,  the  British  commissioners  referred  the  question  to  the 
Jaw?  officers  of  the  crow  n,  who  reported  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
taking  their  own  subjects,  and  the  commissioners  themselves  then 
added,  “  that  the  relinquishment  of  it  was  a  measure  which  the 


“  government  could  not  adopt  without  taking  upon  itself  a  respon - 
“  sibility ,  which  no  ministry  coidd  be  willing  to  meet ,  however 
*  pressing  the  emergency  might  be.” 

.Having  thus  given  their  final  answer,  the  British  ministers, 
atill  anxious  to  arrange  the  dispute  upon  impressment,  submitted 
to  our  ministers  the  subjoined  counter  project  to  that  which  Col. 
Monroe  was  directed  to  propose.  u  Whereas,  when  one  nation 
s<  is  at  war,  and  the  other  at  peace,  it  is  notlawf  d for  the  bellige- 
“  rent  to  impress  or  carry  off  from  the  neutral  vessel  seafaring 
*'  persons  who  are  the  natives  of  the  neutral  country,  or  others, 
S(  w  ho  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent;  and  whereas,  from 
Ci  similarity  of  language  and  appearance,  it  may  he  difficult  to 
“  distinguish  the  subjects  of  the  two  states,  the  high  contracting 
u  parties  agree  for  the  greater  security  of  the  neutral  subjects, 
“  they  will  respectively  enact  such  laws  as  shall  subject  to  heavy 
^  penalties ,  the  commanders  of  belligerent  ships ,  who  shall 
<£  carry  off  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  on  any  pretence  what - 
*4  ever.  ”  What,  sir,  could  he  more  fair  ?  or  more  fully  answrer  the 
pretended  claim  of  administration?  The  proposal  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  rejected.  The  British  ministers,  still  anxious  to  place  the 
question  upon  the  best  possible  footing  for  this  country,  addressed 
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a  note  to  our  ministers,  from  which  I  beg  Uaye  to  read  a  short 
extract : — They  state  -‘that  instructions  had  been  given  &  should 
“  be  repeated  and  enforced ,  for  the  observance  of  the  greatest 
“  eaution  in  the  impressing  British  seamen ,  and  that  the  strict - 
“  care  shall  be  taken  to  preserve  the  citizens  of  the  United 
“States  from  any  molestation  or  injury,  and  that  immediate  and 
i%  prompt  redress  shall  be  afforded  upon  any  representation  of  in¬ 
jury  sustained  by  them/5 

In  noticing  this  letter  to  osr  government,  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney  say,  “every  thing  is  expressed  in  it  that  could  be  desired , 
“  except  the  relinquishment  cf  the  principle.”  But  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son,  in  his  celebrated  letter  of  instructions,  of  May  20,  1807.  says 
to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  “you  will  observe,  that  the  pro- 
*•  position  is  so  framed,  as  not  to  comprehend  among  British  sea 
“  men  those  who  have  been  made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  av*d 
“  icho  must  necessarily  be  so  regarded  within  their  jurisdiction 
«  under  our  flag”  J 

We  are  at  war  then  for  a  principle  which  Great  Britain  has 
declared  she  never  would  yield,  although  she  was  willin'*  to 
compromise— iov  a  principle,  which  Mr.  Monroe  declares  was 
“  honorably  and  advantageously  arranged”  by  the  rejected  treaty 
of  1806.  This  is  the  object  of  the  war  now  avowed  by  it’s  au¬ 
thors.  I  may  hereafter  shew  it  was  engaged  in  for  objects  altoge¬ 
ther  different.  ° 


Mr.  Chairman,  upon  this  question  of  impressment,  allegiance 
protection  and  retaliation,  which  has  been  connected  with  it,  gen¬ 
tlemen  here  may  fret,  rail  and  argue  until  doomsday.  They  may 
set  up  new  fangled  doctrines,  unknown  to  public  law,  and  deny 
old  and  established  principles,  but  as  far  as  depends  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  the  practice  of  the  oldest  regu¬ 
lar  governments,  the  point  in  controversy  is  long  ago  settled.  °It 
is  immutably  determined.  It  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  o^* so¬ 
ciety  and  government.  If  it  were  otherwise,  every  political  so¬ 
ciety  would  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution  and  destruc- 
Bon,  instead  of  the  great  inherent  principle  of  perpetuity  and 
power.  Sir,  we  have  no  right  to  the  service  of  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  prince.  V*  e  can,  ii  we  choose  and  have  the  power,  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  the  superior  claim  of  their  native  countrv  we 
may  declare  a  war  for  such  an  object,  but  we  derive  no  su ekri*ht 
from  social  regulations  or  the  public  law’  of  nations.  °  1 

It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  common  law  of  England 
which,  I  believe,  we  have  no  power  to  repeal,  or  just  pretension 
to  render  nugatory  in  its  operation,  “that  natural  allegiance  is 
**  peipetual,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  time,  place,  or  circum.*tan- 
“  ees,  nor  ean  it  be  changed  by  swearing  allegiance  to  another 
“  sovereign  the  subject  may  to  be  sure  by  such  means  entangle 
himself,  but  ne  cannot  unloosen  the  bands  which  connect  him 
'  7th.  !1S  natlve  country.”— {See  Blaclcstone’s  Commentaries. 
Availing  tiieni selves  of  the  indulgence  of  pursuing  their  Imp- 


piness  in  whatever  climes  their  fortunes  may  lead  them,  if  they 
form  engagements  with  another  government  inconsistent  with 
their  prior  and  permanent  obligations  to  their  native  country,  it 
is  an  act  done  in  their  own  wrong.  They  enter  into  a  contract 
from  its  nature,  void  ab  initio ,  because  it  requires  two  parties, 
both  able,  to  make  a  valid  contract.  In  the  case  mentioned,  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract  of  naturalization  was  disabled  from 
contracting.  If  the  foreigner,  owing  original  and  permanent  al¬ 
legiance  to  his  native  country,  from  which  he  has  no  power  to  ab¬ 
solve  himself,  except  by  her  consent,  express  or  implied ,  engages 
to  perform  opposite  and  irreeoncileable  duties,  he  alone  is  to 
blame  for  the  difficulties  in  which  he  may  find  himself  involved. 
— This  I  conceive  a  full  answer  to  every  thing  alledged  of  the 
hardship  of  naturalized  citizens  being  forced  to  perform  con¬ 
flicting  duties.  Is  it  said  naturalized  citizens  may  be  forced  to 
bear  arms  against  their  native  country,  and  therefore  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  protection  from  their  adopted  country,  as  native  citizens 
are  wit  hin,  and  without  our  territorial  jurisdiction  ?  They  w  ere 
not  forced  to  abjure  allegiance  to  their  government.  The  fault 
is  their  own,  if  they  have  44 entangled  themselves ”  by  an  act  done 
in  their  own  wrong. 

In  the  case  of  retaliation  presented  to  the  nation,  the  presi¬ 
dent  goes  further  than  some  gentlemen  of  the  ministerial  side 
seem  prepared  to  follow  him.  He  not  only  claims  to  protect  fo¬ 
reigners  naturalized  by  our  law  s,  but  this  protection  is  to  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  emigrants  who  owe  merely  a  local  temporary  allegiance 
to  this  country.  According  to  his  delusive,  unsound  doctrine, 
those  are  to  be  protected  w  ho  have  44 incorporated  themselves  into 
our  political  society not  according  to  our  laws,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  44 the  modes  recognized  by  Great  Britain .”  Now,  sir, 
I  am  prepared  to  go  a  step  further  than  has  been  deem¬ 
ed  necessary  from  the  actual  case  presented  to  our  con¬ 
sideration.  I  say,  an  Englishman,  naturalized  or  not  by  our 
laws,  if  found  in  arms  against  his  native  country,  is  a  traitor 
by  the  laws  of  bis  native  country.  I  do  not  confine  the  position 
to  British  subjects  naturalized  here,  and  made  captive  w  ithin 
the  dominions  of  their  sovereign,  where  the  arm  of  protection 
cannot  be  extended,  but  if  the  armies  of  the  enemy  crossed  the 
lines  and  invaded  us  in  turn,  and  made  prisoner  a  Briton  in  arms 
against  Britain,  he  is  as  much  a  traitor  as  if  taken  in  the  heart 
of  the  British  empire.  If  by  the  laws  of  England  her  subjects 
cannot  throw  oft'  their  allegiance,  and  are  taken  in  arms,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where,  they  must  answer  to  the  offended  laws  of  their  native 
country  for  the  paricidal  act.  I  can  see  no  assignable  difference 
in  the  cases,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  w  ho  is  born 
in  that  political  society,  is  bound  by  its  primary  law  s  and  regu¬ 
lations.  They  are  not  to  be  annulled,  or  altered,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  an  individual,  or  the  few,  to  the  eminent  danger  or 
destruction  of  the  many.  Our  naturalization  laws  can  have  no 
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more  binding  effect  upon  other  nations,  than  any  other  municipal 
regulation.  By  claiming  to  give  them  an  extended  operation  to 
other  countries,  we  interfere  in  their  internal  government  We 
set  up  the  lofty  and  high  sounding  pretension  of  legislating  for 
the  whole  world— of  making  our  acts  grafts  upon  the  public  law 
of  nations — of  incorporating  our  municipal  acts  into  the  great 
code  of  nations.  If  we  mean  and  are  able  to  contend  against  a 
world  in  arms,  this  new  and  towering  pretension  may  be  persist* 
cd  in,  as  similar  innovations  have  been  by  invincible* conquerors, 
who  know  no  laws  human  or  divine,  that*  assign  bounds  to  their 
ambition.  Upon  no  principle,  neither  according  to  the  previous 
admissions  and  practice  of  our  own  government,  nor  the  Ion'"  es¬ 
tablished  principles  of  other  nations,  can  we  maintain  such  a 
claim.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  detain  the  house  by  reciting  the 
circumstances  of  Clarkes  case,  who  was  taken  as  a  spy  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  Mr.  Madison.  The  ease  of  Williams ,  ‘decided  by 
Judge  Ellsworth,  in  Connecticut,  also  shews  by  our  laws,  as  well 
as  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  allegiance  is  perpetual.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  case  of  M  Donald,  shows  w’hat  the  law  and  practice  is 
in  England,  and  France ,  w  ho  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  retaliation,  for  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  an  a- 
dopted  citizen  who  had  lived  in  France  from  his  infancy,  held  a 
commission  in  her  service,  and  was  taken  in  arms  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  tried  as  a  traitor.  Such  men  are  traitors," in  the  leyal 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  The 
good  of  society  and  the  safety  of  governments  requires  it.  If,  to 
protect  them,  we  resort  to  a  bloody,  ferocious,  exterminating 
system  of  retaliation,  we  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  our  own 
t  l  men.  e  cause  the  blow  to  he  struck,  tho’  we  do  not  im¬ 
mediately  aim  or  direct  it.  1  say  then,  without  reserve,  if  tie 
President  proceed  in  the  ruthless  bloody  business  he  has  com- 
menced,  he  is  answerable,  here  and  hereafter,  for  all  the  4ine- 
rican  lives  wantonly  sacrificed.  Posterity  will  pronounce  him 
guilty  and  heap  maledictions  upon  his  name.  The  unnatural 
deed  will  blacken  the  page  of  our  history.  When  the  party  con¬ 
tests  of  the  day  are  forgotten  ;  when  the  passions  engendered 
by  political  strife  have  subsided  ;  when  reason  shall  resume  her 
throne,  and  the  present  generation  is  sw  ept  into  the  silent  tomb 
those  w  ho  live  after  us  will  pronounce  a  dreadful  judgment  un- 
on  the  chief  actors  in  this  tragedy  of  blood  and '  murder.  As 
chief  magistrate  of  this  republic,  I  owe  your  President,  sir,  much 
respect,  still  I  have  no  oil  of  adulation  to  pour  upon  his  head. 
As ,,  diief  of  &  party,  I  turn  from  him  with  instinctive  dread 

and  loathing,  still,  so  prosper  all  my  efforts  here,  I  wish  him  no 

other  ill,  than  that  he  may  live  long  enough  to  see  his  errors _ to 

become  sensible  of  the  miseries  and  afflictions  he  has  brought  up¬ 
on  this  abused  people— to  repent  and  to  reform  !  I 

The  question  of  impressment  was  advantageously  and  lion  or  a- 
tjJ1  arra,iged,  in  the  opinion  of  cur  ministers.  Not  a  doubt  is 
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now  entertained  that  administration  would  hail  with  joy  a  treaty 
similar  to  that  rejected. 

The  second  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  for  rejecting 
the  treaty  was,  that  the  English  ministers  reserved  the  right  of 
retaliating  the  Berlin  decree,  if  it  was  not  resisted  by  this  go* 
vernment.  I  say,  without  any  such  reservation,  she  would  have 
been  perfectly  justifiable  in  adopting  a  system  of  retaliation, 
after  a  reasonable  time  allow  ed  this  government  to  resist  that 
ediet.  But  she  was  so  anxious  to  leave  this  government  w  ithout 
a  pretext  for  discontent,  that  she  would  not  resort  to  the  laws  of 
self  defence  without  due  notice  to  us  collaterally  involved  by  this 
commercial  warfare.  Instead  of  receiving  this  avowal  of  the 
necessity  to  which  England  might  be  reduced,  of  inflicting  upon 
France  the  evils  of  her  own  injustice,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made,  it  was  another  reason  with  Mr.  Jefferson  for  rejecting 
the  treaty.  And  here  permit  me  to  say,  that  no  man  of  an  in* 
dependent  discriminating  mind,  and  uf  sound  judgment,  can 
doubt  the  justice  of  the  British  retaliation  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
as  far  as  any  neutral  w  as  concerned,  w  ho  had  acquiesced  in  that 
decree.  Otherwise  the  contest  with  France  would  have  been 
most  unequal.  Allies  in  the  disguise  of  neutrals  could  shield 
France,  while  the  breast  of  Britain  was  bared  to  the  sword  of 
her  enemy.  But  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Jefferson  to  become  a  party 
by  implication,  as  he  feared  it  would  be  deemed  in  France,  to  any 
plan  of  resisting  the  great  system  of  commercial  annihilation 
commenced  at  Berlin.  No,  Bonaparte’s  attitude  at  that  period 
was  too  imposing  to  allow  of  such  rash  counsels  as  implied  an 
attachment  to  commerce,  and  a  determination  to  oppose  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  French  encroachments.  4<The  great  and  generous  Na¬ 
poleon5’  had  just  broken  into  fragments  the  tripple  coalition. 
Prussia  struck  down,  and  her  power  broken  to  pieces;  Russia 
driven  to  her  frontier,  and  converted  to  an  ally  from  an  ene¬ 
my,  the  44  supereminent  Napoleon,”  seated  on  ’the  throne  of 
the  Great  Frederick,  was  dictating  law  to  the  commercial  world. 
The  Berlin  decree  was  the  commencement  of  the  very  system 
to  which  we  are  one  of  the  very  fewr  parties  left.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  incorporate  into  the  new  commercial  code  the  very 
principles  which  have  been  contended  for  on  this  floor;  nothing 
therefore  could  have  been  more  remote  from  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
wishes  or  intentions,  than  any  stipulation  which  looked  like  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  Berlin  decree.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
at  such  a  time  was  it.  that  the  treaty  was  rejected.  At  a  time 
when  the  prophets  and  wise  men  here  talked  familiarly  of  a 
national  bankruptcy  in  England,  or  of  her  speedy  overthrow 
by  Bonaparte,  if  a  civil  war  was  not  produced  by  our  restric¬ 
tive  energies,  which  were  driving  the  manufacturers  to  madness 
and  desperation.  From  this  time  we  w  ere  gradually  drawn  into 
the  great  continental  confederacy,  the  principles  of  which  were 
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sanctified  by  the  decree  of  Berlin.  Now  came  the  vaunted  treaty 
of  Tilsit.  It  was  the  corner  stone  of  the  immense  fabric  built 
upon  the  Berlin  decree.  At  Tilsit  was  digested  and  methodized 
the  grand  scheme  of  commercial  annihilation  commenced  at 
the  Prussian  capital,  not  many  months  previous.  By  enticing 
or  forcing  all  the  states  of  the  continent  into  this  league, 
their  ports  were  to  be  shut  against  British  commerce.  How 
far  the  continental  system  succeeded  among  the  States  of 
Europe  the  world  well  knows.  How  far,  thenceforward,  Mr. 
Jefferson  evinced  his  steady  purpose  of  uniting  in  the  war  upon 
commerce,  is  to  be  collected  from  the  acts  of  administration. 
Tedious  as  I  may  be,  yet  it  is  necessary,  to  arrive  at  the  results  I 
propose,  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  some  of  the  acts  of  co-operation 
with  France,  which  stain  our  statute  book.  The  Embargo 
stands  first  and  pre-eminent  in  this  black  catalogue.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious,  it  w  as  familiary  talked  of  in  the  Paris  Coffee-Houses.  It 
was  a  topic  o t'tete  a  tete  in  the  coteries  of  the  Imperial  metropolis. 
Our  minister  in  France  gave  warning  of  the  measure.  Mer¬ 
chants  on  the  continent  wrote  to  their  correspondents  here  to 
prepare  for  an  embargo  upon  ail  our  ports.  At  length  despatches 
arrived  from  Gen.  x\rmstrong,  and  as  quick  as  the  thunder  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  flash  that  announces  it,  our  ports  were  sealed.  An  em¬ 
bargo  unlimited  as  to  duration,  and  universal  in  extent,  sat  like 
Incubus  upon  the  land,  blasting  its  best  fruits  more  than  all  the 
congregated  fluids  of  the  heavens  poured  down  at  once  upon  our 
crops.  Howr  are  we  to  account  for  this  foreknowledge  in  France 
of  measures  to  he  adopted  here?  How  for  the  decree  promul¬ 
gated  by  Bonaparte  avowedly  to  enforce  the  embargo.  ?  There 
is  but  one  explanation.  But  it  is  not  the  least  mortifying  circum¬ 
stance,  that  w  hile  the  rays  of  the  great  political  sun  of  Europe 
illumined  the  track  of  merchants  and  speculators  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  our  poor  out  cast  merchants  and  deluded  people  w  ere  left 
to  grope  in  the  dark,  without  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  to  guide 
them.  It  is  enough  to  add,  “Napoleon  the  Great”  applauded  the 
embargo,  ns  a  generous  renunciation  of  commerce ,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  shackles  imposed  on  it. 

The  next  important  event,  which  forms  one  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  which  connects  us  with  France,  is  the  grand  congress  at 
Erfurth  in  Nov.  1808.  There  the  system  of  commercial  annihi¬ 
lation,  stipulated  at  Tilsit ,  was  to  be  more  completely  organized 
and  rendered  universal.  I  do  not  say,  sir,  w  e  were  avowedly, 
and  in  due  form  represented  at  that  congress.  But  one  fact  is 
established  beyond  contradiction.  A  Mr.  Short ,  whose  name 
had  not  been  heard  before  by  one  man  in  ten  thousand,  w  as  se¬ 
cretly  despatched,  via  France,  in  good  season  to  arrive  at  that 
congress.  Although  I  have  always  understood  he  travelled  quite 
as  rapidly  as  Mr.  Barlowr,  who  lost  his  life  by  dancing  attend¬ 
ance  on  Bonaparte,  1  cannot  say  that  he  arrived  in  time  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  general  congress.  One  thing  is  certain, if  lie  went 
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upon  any  other  errand  it  never  has  been  stated,  while  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  man,  and  his  mission,  was,  at  the  time,  as  unknown 
to  the  people  as  the  “secrets  of  the  prison  house.”  It  is  equally 
certain,  when  he  was  afterwards  nominated  to  the  senate,  he 
was  unanimously  rejected.  His  appointment  was  contrary  to 
law,  because  there  was  no  vacancy  to  fill  during  the  recess  of 
the  senate.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  had  done  what  he  wanted,  and 
was  not  to  be  put  off  from  his  purpose.  Disappointed  in  his  man, 
he  was  not  to  be  frustrated  in  his  ultimate  design.  Mr.  Adams 
was  therefore  nominated  minister  to  St.  Petersburgh.— -This  son 
of  the  father  had  said,  when  the  emhargo  was  recommended , 
upon  the  high  responsibility  of  the  president,  “the  Senate  should 
not  doubt  or  hesitate”  For  so  noble  a  sentiment  he  must  be  re¬ 
warded,  upon  the  principle  of  buying  off  impatient  and  hungry 
office  seekers.  Audi  do  fear,w^e  have  as  yet  had  only  a  fore-taste 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  purchasing  supporters  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  On  Mr.  Adams’  subject,  I  have  only  to  add,  there  is 
a  region  in  Russia  that  would  be  a  fit  clime  for  a  man  of  such 
pliable  patriotism  and  convenient  principles  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days. 

The  embargo,  Mr.  Chairman,  came  exactly  in  aid  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Spain.  As  the  legions  of  the  conqueror  w7ere  descending 
into  her  fertile  plains,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  we  did  our  utmost 
to  make  them  the  easy  prey  of  their  invader.  We  could  do  no 
more  than  w  as  done,  to  say  nothing  of  the  attempt  to  steal 
from  her,  provinces,  while  she  was  struggling  for  self-preserv¬ 
ation.  Yet  gentlemen  are  restless,  and  become  angry  whenever 
the  fact  of  the  co-operation  of  administration  with  France  is  allud¬ 
ed  to.  Sir,  I  will  consent  to  abandon  my  w  hole  course  of  political 
thinking,  &to  be  ranged  under  the  court  colors,  on  the  treasury 
bench,  if  it  can  be  shown  in  what  respect  the  poliey  of  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  France,  for  six 
successive  years.  It  is  a  melancholy,  degrading  truth,  that  we 
have  followed  her  track  as  faithfully,  as  fleetly,  "&as  clamorously 
too,  as  the  keen-scented,  well-trained  hound  pursues  the  fox.  If 
occasional  deviations  have  occured,  it  was  only  because  the 
trail  was  lost  through  the  intricacy  of  the  path — but  the  leader 
of  the  pack  soon  got  upon  the  right  scent  again.  His  imperial 
majesty  has  no  other  ground  of  complaint  against  us,  except 
that  we  have  sometimes  been  thrown  out  in  the  chace. 

I  meam  not  to  be  understood,  sir,  as  disputing  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  pass  what  laws  they  please,  keeping  within  the  pale 
of  the  constitution — to  form  what  foreign  leagues  or  alliances 
they  see  fit.  But  while  I  admit  that  it  is  the  “prerogative  of  the 
majority  to  act,  I  maintain  the  privilege  of  the  minority  to  pro- 
test.^  I  shall  ever  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  showing  by 
fair  and  manly  argument,  the  fact  of  the  co-operation  of  min¬ 
isters  with  France,  and  the  baleful  effect  of  such  co-operation. 
When  sir,  your  journals  showr  it ;  when  your  annals  teem  with 
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evidence  of  a  systematic  co-operation  with  France,  in  all  her 
views,  why  are  gentlemen  startled  by  a  reference  to  the  fact? 
Why  do  their  cheeks  mantle  at  the  charge  of  hating  England, 
when  they  do  burn  with  rage  against  her,  and  admiring  France, 
when  they  once  expressed  that  admiration  as  ardently  as  ever 
lover  wooed  his  paramour,  or  Cleopatra  sighed  for  the  em¬ 
braces  of  her  Roman  Antony. 

You  relieved  yourselves  from  the  embargo,  sir,  by  the  artful 
arrangement  of  April  1809,  made  in  bad  faith  and  never  intended 
here  to  be  carried  into  elfect,  even  if  ratified  by  England.  Its 
ratification  in  Loudon  was  securely  guarded  against  by  the 
language  in  which  it  was  made.  But  to  make  the  matter  sure, 
as  if  a  double  bond  of  fate  w7ere  taken,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
convention  were  formally  contravened  by  a  legislative  act,  ad¬ 
mitting  equally  the  vessels  of  war  of  France  and  England  into 
our  waters.  Under  that  act,  too,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  opening  a  trade  with  France  through  Holland,  her 
dependency ,  so  pronounced  subsequently  by  Bonaparte  himself, 
when  he  chose  to  chastise  us  for  that  arrangement.  This  was 
done  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  view,  that  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  interwove  his  invectives  against  the  British  monarch,  into 
Mr.  Smith’s  letter,  before  it  was  known  whether  the  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  avowed  or  disavowed  in  England. 

The  embargo  being  44  hissed  off  the  stage,”  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  the  able  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sheffey)  told 
you,  the  nation  was  amused  with  “Macon's  little  bill ,  No.  1  ,and 
44  little  bill  No.  2.”  It  escaped  the  sagacity  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  this  little  bill ,  No.  2,  innocent  and  harmless  as  it  appeared, 
contained  the  seeds  of  this  war.  It  was  intended  to  lay,  and  did 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  famous,  I  should  say  infamous  juggle  of 
the  celebrated  Cadore  letter.  To  enable  the  President  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  effect,  it  conferred  upon  him  legislative  powers — the 
power  to  annul  and  re-enact  a  law  of  congress.  Even  in  the 
griping  reign  of  Henry  the  8th  of  England,  when  a  complying 
servile  parliament  clothed  that  monarch  with  legislative  powers, 
by  giving  to  his  proclamations  the  binding  force  of  lawr,  the  peo¬ 
ple  resisted  the  encroachment.  The  cry  was,  Magna  Charta 
is  invaded !  and  the  voice  of  the  people  prevailed.  The  King 
submitted — not  so  here.  Henry  the  8th  was  a  griping  tyrant, 
but  not  quite  so  stubborn  as  our  master.  Mr.  Madison  clung  to 
his  prerogative  as  Legislature  as  well  as  Executive,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  legislating  the  country  into  a  war.  From  the  date  of 
the  Cadore  letter,  the  government  travelled  on  step  by  step,  until 
the  country  was  completely  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  the  Usurper. 
We  passed  from  non-intercourse  to  embargo,  and  to  non-impor¬ 
tation  upon  non-importation,  fully  persuaded  that  G.  Britain  had 
but  a  few  short  months  to  survive,  and  hoping  for  the  glory  of 
sharing  the  spoils  with  Napoleon.  Dr.  Franklin  somewhere  re¬ 
marks,  that 44  we  assemble  parliaments  and  councils  to  have  the 
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u  benefit  of  their  collected  wisdom,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
“  the  inconvenience  of  their  collected  passions,  prejudices  and 
^  self-interest.  By  the  aid  of  these  artful  men,  overpower  tlieir 
<4  judgment  and  dupe  their  understandings  And,  if  we  may  judge 
ii  from  their  edicts,  arrets  apd  acts,  all  the  world  over  for  ve°'u- 
“  luting  commerce,  an  assembly  of  great  men,  is  the  greatest  fool 
“on  earth”  &  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  early  as  4/9 4,  Mr.  Madison  began  to  im¬ 
pregnate  the  minds  of  those  who  have  since  supported  him,  with 
all  the  absurd  notions  which  now  prevail  of  the  efficacy  of  our 
restrictive  energies.  Ever  since  he  has  been  in  power,  he  has 
continued  to  test  his  favorite  theory  by  lacerating  the  nation  with 
a  self  torturing  suicidal  system,  w  hich  even  to  this  day,  against 
all  experience,  is  persisted  in.  It  will  be  persisted  in  with  an 
obstinacy  proportioned  to  the  greater  importance  of  preserv¬ 
ing  Mr.  Madison’s  reputation  for  consistency,  to  relieving  the 
people  and  preserving  the  union.  Sir,  I  am  tired,  tired,  sick  of 
this  perpetual  never-ending  still-beginning  recurrence  to  your 
restrictive  energies,  or  in  more  appropriate  language,  your  anti- 
commercial  fooleries.  What  effect  have  they  had  upon  Eng¬ 
land  ?  no  more  than  children’s  pop-guns  would  have  upon  the 
walls  of  Quebec.  Gentlemen  now  know,  that  a  non-importation 
law  against  England  is  a  mere  brutum  fulmen.  How  has  she 
regarded  your  tremendous  starving  non-consuming  system, 
that  was  to  drive  her  manufacturers  to  rebellion?  You  have 
not  sq  much  as  cheeked  or  deterred  her  one  moment  in  the 
gigantic  noble  effort  to  liberate  the  enslaved  nations  of 
Europe.  Her  means  of  subsidizing  the  nations,  united 
in  resisting  usurpation  and  tyranny,  have  not  been  in  the  small¬ 
est  degree  diminished.  The  work  of  emancipation  lias  pro? 
grossed  with  a  steady  and  a  quickened  pace.  The  glorious  wrork 
of  deliverance  has  now  arrived  at  its  proud  point  of  consumma¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  all  the  laborious  artifices  here,  to  ensure  success 
to  tyranny  and  usurpation,  Feeble,  feeble  indeed  have  been  our 
measures  against  England  and  the  Allies-— formidable  and  afflict- 
ingtq  ourselves  !  But  even  now,  sir,  now  that  our  Cabinet  has 
been  dragged  by  the  collar  to  Gottenburg ,  to  sue  for  peace,  if  they 
have  the  good  luck  to  get  a  treaty,  which  happens  not  to  have 
submission  written  in  capitals  on  the  title  page,  I  have  not  a 
doubt,  it  will  be  ascribed  to  the  magical  efficacy  of  your  restric¬ 
tive  energies;.  So  deep  in  love  with  this  system  is  its  authors, 
that  even  riowr,  when  the  deliverance  of  the  continent  has  opened 
so  many  markets  to  the  British  manufacturer,  that  the  supply  is 
too  small  for  the  demand,  yet  no  doubt,  the  system  M'ill  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Yes.  enlarged,  by  another  non-importation  law!  And 
for  what  ?  II  for  no  other  reason,  to  hold  out  the  appearance 
iJi at  we  have  not  been  acting  in  concert  with  France  heretofore, 
because  we  continue  the  systemeven  after  it  is  broken  up  on  the 
European  continent.  This  sort  of  management  is  very  well 
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uderstood  at  the  palace.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  gen« 
omen  will  state  the  reasons  and  objects  at  large  for  passing  the 
on-importation  law,  which  has  come  down  from  the  Senate, 
hat  law  too  like  the  bounty  bill  may  be  carried  to  Gottenbnrg  in 
le  poekets  of  our  ministers,  by  w  ay  of  coercing  England  !  And 
hen  the  treaty  comes,  “I  told  you  so  !”  w  ill  exclaim  gentlemen  ; 
see  what  our  restrictive  energies  have  done  at  last!”  No 
oubt,  sir,  all  the  credit  w  ill  be  given  to  embargo  and  non-impor- 
ition,  and  not  to  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte  :  So  have  gentlemen 
ucceeded  in  pulling  this  political  catholicon,  which,  like  all 
ther  nostrums  from  the  worm  destroying  lozenges,  and  bump- 
ispelling  lotion,  down  to  the  itch-ointment,  will  never  stand  in 
teed  of  a  certifier  to  vouch  for  its  infallibility.  But,  sir,  this 
tation  will  not  be  forever  the  dupe  of  quackery  and  imposture, 
fhe  signs  of  the  times  w  arrant  a  belief  that  the  people  in  their 
marts  loathe  these  restrictive  nostrums.  The  time  is  not  dis- 
ant  when  the  grand  inventor  will  not  only  cheerfully  dispose  of 
lis  patent  right,  but  w  ill  strive  hard  to  cast  the  credit  and  glory 
if  his  invention  upon  his  adversaries. 

Sir,  when  we  look  back  upon  tbe  past,  and  forward  to  the  fu- 
ure,  I  can  see  no  claim  that  administration  have  upon  a  single 
tiouest  man  in  the  country  to  support  them  one  hour  longer  in 
their  visionary  schemes  and  impracticable  projects.  I  call  up¬ 
on  gentlemen  to  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts  and  say,  whether 
they  have  performed  one  promise,  redeemed  one  pledge, from  their 
accession  to  this  day.  What  good  have  they  done  for  the  country? 
What  mischief  have  they  not  attempted  or  executed  ?  They  earne 
into  power  with  their  mouths  full  of  promises,  and  are  likeiy  to  go 
out  covered  w  itli  the  curses  of  an  abused  and  betrayed  people. 
jTo  acknowledge  error,  and  retract,  is  of  thehigest  order  of  vir¬ 
tue,  but  of  an  altitude  above  the  reach  of  common  minds.  We 
have  then  nothing  to  hope  from  acknowledgment  and  retraction. 
What  I  say,  were  the  leading  professed  principles  of  these  men 
when  they  came  into  power  ?  Love  of  peace,  aversion  to  con¬ 
quest,  rivitted  attachment  to  liberty,  regard  for  eeconomy,  and 
respect  for  tbe  rights  of  other  nations.  Yes  sir,  we  were  to  have 
a  millenium  under  democratic  rule.  Federal  sins  and  abomina¬ 
tions  were  to  be  atoned  for  by  tbe  pious  and  goodly  w  orks  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  This  was  all  very  fine,  while  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear  w7as  kept,  but  for  the  performance  let  the  condition  of  the 
country  testify.  To  describe  it  w  ould  sicken  the  patriot  heart. 

Sir,  as  to  your  restrictive  w  arfare,  once  more  let  me  ask,  what 
has  it  done  for  you  ?  You  pledged  all  your  political  character,  you 
staked  all  your  pretensions  as  statesmen,  to  bring  the  proud  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  detested  isle  to  your  feet  if  the  restrictive  system 
were  fairly  tried.  Did  you  not  try  it  to  your  heart’s  content? 
for  one  long  and  unbroken  period  of  18  months  ?  and  w  ere  you 
not  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre  ?  From  time 
to  time,  you  tried  a  variety  of  other  expedients,  all  eventuating 
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in  like  failure  and  disgraee.  Laughed  at  and  ridiculed  at  home,  1 
made  a  bye  word  in  Europe,  you  wer c  jeered  and  goaded  into  war.  ^ 
Yes,  you  went  to  war,  say  some,  because  the  minority  laughed  at  sl 
you,  and,  it  was  said,  you  could  not  be  6‘kicked  into  war.”  The  ^ 
same  men  now  say,  they  will  make  peace  if  the  minority  will  11 
let  them,  that  is,  if  they  wont  laugh  at  them  for  giving  up  all  c 
they  have  been  contending  for.  You  have  tried  war  just  as  long  " 
as  you  have  tried  embargo,  and  instead  of  humbling  England,  as  ^ 
you  promised,  you  have  not  been  able  even  so  much  as  to  conquer  1 
her  pitiful  little  province  next  door  to  you.  She  barely  allowed  ' 
you  to  cross  her  threshliold,  when  you  were  driven  back,  covered,  ^ 
not  with  laurels  &  glory,  but  with  shame  and  dishonor — the  com-  c 
mon  fate  of  boasters.  But  how  much  blood  and  treasure  this  jf 
conquest  of  Canada  has  cost,  the  people  will  never  be  permitted 
to  know.  It  would  not  be  r&puhlican-lilce  to  tell  them.  They  ( 
might  abuse  the  confidence  so  reposed  in  them,  in  a  manner  not  j1 
precisely  according  with  the  views,  and  pleasing  to  the  nice  sen-  ! 
sibilities  of  their  rulers.  One  thing  is  certain— -you  commenced  1 
with  your  tremendous  wonder-working  starving  system  six  years  ^ 
a&°5  you  tried  it  in  all  its  various  and  multifarious  forms — and  1 
with  what  effect?  well  nigh  to  destroy  yourselves.  Youthen  ' 
declared  war.  This  was  to  strike  England  senseless  to  the  ground.  ! 1 
Take  it  altogether,  sir,  most  curiously,  indeed,  have  our  affairs  j 
been  conducted.  You  have  pursued  the  true  circular  policy.—  1 
Like  a  certain  crawling  animal,  called  the  caterpillar,  or  like  the  I 
dog  trying  to  catch  his  own  tail,  you  have  gone  round  and  round  V 
in  a  circle,  without  arriving  an  inch  nearer  your  point  of  desti¬ 
nation.  You  began  in  1807  with  an  embargo,  and  here  you  are, 
in  1814,  with  an  embargo  again.  Sir,  it  is  time,  high  time,  for  ! 
rulers  thus  proved  to  be  imbecile  and  incompetent — totally  unfit 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  people,  either  in  peace  or  in  w  ar,  to 
abandon  the  elevated  stations  which  they  cannot  fill,  and  to  make 
way  for  abler  and  better  men.  Upon  this  subject  I  beg  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  I  would  have  the  incumbents  of 
power  to  give  way  in  our  favor.  If  1  know  any  thing  of  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  honorable  and  virtuous  men  who  com¬ 
pose  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  they  want  not  power  now ;  nor 
Would  they  aceept  it  under  existing  circumstances,  unless  to  save 
the  country .  No,  sir,  such  is  the  w  ide  waste  and  desolation  visi¬ 
ble  every  where,  that  no  man  or  set  of  men,  who  would  undertake 
to  repair  these  ravages,  could  preserve  the  people’s  favor  longer 
than  a  single  term.  Your  government  is  made  a  perfect  wreck— 
it  is  scarcely  worth  bringing  into  port.  Such  deep  roothas  cor¬ 
ruption  taken  in  this  country,  that  he  who  attempts  to  restore  the 
constitution  to  its  original  purity  and  force  will  engage  in  a  pro¬ 
fitless  pursuit — his  labor  compensating  his  pains.  I  repeat,  noy 
sir.  Select  from  your  own  party,  if  to  be  found,  a  man  of  honor, 
talents,  integrity  and  independent  spirit.  Such  a  man  who  w  ould 
be  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  United  Empire,  and  not  the  chief 
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of  a  faction,  would  unite  the  confidence  of  all  honest  men.  Call 
him  by  what  political  name  you  please,  he  would  receive  the 
support  of  all  good  citizens.  Such  a  man,  so  supported,  might 
be  able  to  re-construct  the  dilapidated  edifice  of  government  ;  to 
rebuild  those  institutions  of  freedom  that  have  been  so  long  de¬ 
caying  and  tumbling  in  ruins  about  us.  AVe  will  take  power,  sir, 
w  hen  the  people  fly  to  us  for  salvation — when  they  seek  shelter 
from  misery  and  oppression  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  federal 
counsels,  they  will  not  find  us  shrinking  in  the  hour  of  peril — 
w  hen  they  fly  from  democracy  as  from  pestilence,  famine  and  na¬ 
kedness,  we  w  ill  give  them  food  and  raiment,  and  healing  medi¬ 
cines.  Thus  much,  sir,  iu  answ  er  to  the  charge  of  opposing  gov- 
!  eminent  from  a  desire  to  obtain  power. 

Next,  in  the  long  list  of  measures  of  co-operation  w  ith  France, 
i comes  the  declaration  of  war — couched  almost  in  the  precise 
terms  that  Bonaparte  had  declared  war  for  us,  not  very  long  be- 
(fore — “War  eocists  between  the  U.  States  and  G.  Britain,”  &c. — 
This  measure  was  resolved  on,  just  as  Bonaparte  wms  invading 
.  Russia.  Having  for  a  series  of  years  aided  France  as  far  as  in  our 
pow  er  lay,  in  the  plan  of  stabbing  England  to  the  heart,  through 
her  commerce,  we  now  drewr  the  sword  to  despatch  her  in  fair 
!  combat. 

Bonaparte’s  first  plan  of  conquering  England  was  by  invasion. 
i  Our  rulers  had  not  the  glory  of  participating  in  this  grand  en- 
iterprize,  which,  w  hen  the  bubble  burst,  turned  out  a  mere  blind 
i  for  his  designs  against  the  continent.  After  much  blustering  at 
1  Bologne,  and  prodigal  waste  of  treasure,  the  flotilla  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  tyrant  entered  upon  the  execution  of  his  vast 
scheme  of  continental  conquest.  This  finesse  of  invasion  wras  a 
servile  imitation  of  an  admirable  stroke  of  policy  by  Julius  Cse- 
ser,  who,  meditating  a  blow  nearer  home,  collected  a  large  flo¬ 
tilla  at  Sipontum,  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  as  a  feint  against 
Spain.  So  also  was  his  celebrated  interview  with  the  emperor 
Alexander,  on  the  water,  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  imitation  of 
the  meeting  between  Octavian ,  Young  Pompey  and  Mark  Antony , 
in  their  ships  drawn  up  iu  view  of  the  Roman  people,  who  lined 
the  beach  to  witness  this  imposing  spectacle. 

The  plan  of  invasion  abandoned  as  chimerical,  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  overthrowing  England  was  to  be  effected  by  a  fair  contest 
for  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  This  second  farce  was  to  commence 
as  soon  as  100  ships  of  the  line  w  ere  ready  for  the  exhibition. 
— Terrible  to  England  and  titilatingto  the  republican  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Napoleonites,  w  ho  joined  in  the  cry  that  “France  had 
ships  and  we  had  seamen,”  as  this  mighty  navy  project  w  as,  it 
also  w  as  abandoned. 

A  new'  system  was  now  started,  to  “conquer  the  freedom  of 
the  seas”  by  the  destruction  of  commerce.  In  this  play,  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  his  part  assigned  him  in  the  east  of  characters. 
The  plot  w  as  simple,  and  to  appearance  happy  and  easy  iu  its 
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execution.  The  reasoning  was  catching  and  irresistible.  The 
navy  of  Great  Britain  constitutes  her  power.  It  is  the  stay  and 
prop  of  her  empire;  the  pillar  of  her  greatness;  the  sheet  an¬ 
chor  of  her  existence;  the  great,  and  then  the  only  barrier  tc 
universal  despotism.  The  commerce  of  England  maintains  thal 
navy.  Annihilate  commerce,  shut  the  ports  of  the  world  againsl 
her,  and  the  work  is  completed,  the  business  is  done.  The 
props  thus  undermined  and  the  pillars  torn  away,  the  whole 
fabric  of  British  greatness  falls,  and  is  crushed  to  pieces. 
France  succeeds  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  is  resistless  on  the 
land,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  human  family  is  sealed.  3 
have  already  shown,  sir,  how  this  government  systematically 
&  faithfully  co-operated  with  France,  in  her  continental  system. 

Even  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  yesterday ,  it  was  announced 
here — the  Emperor,  cooped  up  in  Paris  like  Louis  the  XIV,  in 
an  address  to  his  senate  of  slaves,  proclaims  that  the  only  states 
that  adhere  to  him  are  America,  Denmark  and  Naples.  The 
two  last,  he  boasts,  remain  faithful  to  their  alliance,  while  the 
United  States  continues  a  successful  war  against  England!  It 
is  too  true,  sir,  these  vassal  states  excepted,  we  are  the  only 
people  now  ranged  on  the  side  of  France.  We  were  the  last  to 
embark  in  the  great  imperial  ark,  which  has  so  long  rode  tri¬ 
umphant  on  the  waves  of  despotism.  It  w  as  not  the  ark  of  safe¬ 
ty,  for  it  has  foundered.  Every  soul  on  board  is  saved,  or  en¬ 
deavouring  to  escape  but  us-— Poor  Americans  ! — people  awake! 
abandon  the  wreck,  or  we  sink  and  perish  in  it.  A  moment's 
delay  may  be  fatal.  While  we  deliberate,  all  may  be  lost. 
Bum  deliberatnus  quando  incipiendum.  incipere  jam  serum  fit.  See  ! 
there  is  but  one  shattered  plank  remaining  between  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  abyss  below. 

I  had  much  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the  subject  of  oppo¬ 
sition and  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
publics,  a  topic  introduced  on  a  former  occason,  by  a  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun).  This  would  naturally 
lead  to  a  comparison  of  the  character  of  our  opposition,  and  the 
present  situation  of  the  country  which  demands  it,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  opposition  by  (lie  men  now'  in  power,  and  the 
condition  of  the  country  w  hen  we  were  in  the  majority.  From 
such  a  discussion  we  can  have  no  motive  to  shrink.  It  is  to  be 
courted,  and  I  hope  will  be  pressed  by  others,  so  well  able  to 
exhibit  the  contrast  in  striking  colors  to  the  nation.  I  have 
not  the  strength  left  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  parties, 
and  to  compare  their  principles,  professions,  and  actions.  The 
history  of  Genet ,  Jldet  and  Fauchet — the  attempt  to  force  Wash¬ 
ington  from  his  neutrality — the  clamor  for  w  ar  instead  of  peace, 
in  1794 — the  furious,  desperate  opposition  to  Jay’s  treaty — 
Mr.  Madison’s  resolutions,  intended  to  produce  war — Col.  Mon¬ 
roe’s  submission  to  the  French  Directory,  his  recal  and  disgrace 
— above  all,  the  whiskey  insurrection,  which  constitute  some  of  the 
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items  in  the  account  of  the  character  of  the  opposition  made  to 
it  us  while  in  power.  I  gladly  turn  from  the  disgusting  picture. 

Tedious  and  desultory  as  my  remarks  have  been,  Mr.  Chair® 
i  man;  worn  out  as  your  patience  must  be,  and  as  is  my  strength, 
f  l  must  nevertheless  claim  further  indulgence,  while  I  offer  a 
it  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  an  armistice.  As  such  an  event 
si  is  now  ardently  desired,  certainly  by  the  people,  if  it  is  not  ex- 
e  pected  by  government,  it  is  proper  to  show  how  administration 
ei  has  met  this  question  on  former  occasions.  So  shall  we  arrive 
i,  at  the  probable  result  of  our  negotiation  for  such  an  object,  I 
mean  to  show,  how  administration  has  made  and  met  advances 
for  an  armistice,  as  it  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  events 
which  will  sooner  or  later  engage  our  attention. 

Eight  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  26th  June,  instruc¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Russell,  from  which  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  house  while  I  read  an  extract: — “If  the  orders  in  council 
“  are  repealed,  and  no  illegal  blockades  substituted  to  them,  and 
“  orders  are  given  to  discontinue  the  impressment  of  seamen 
■“  ( mark /  British  or  not ,  naturalized  or  not )  from  our  vessels, 
“  and  to  restore  those  already  impressed,  there  is  no  reason  why 
“  hostilities  should  not  immediately  cease — securing  these  ob- 
jects,  you  are  authorized  to  stipulate  an  armistice.” 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
would  be  consented  to  by  Mr.  Madison.  An  actual  renuncia- 
tionof  the  practice  of  impressment  must  precede  even  an  armis¬ 
tice.  Great  Britain,  as  a  condition  pre-requisite  even  to  a  sus® 
pension  of  hostilities,  must  relinquish  the  exercise  of  a  practice 
which  she  claims  as  an  essential  right.  It  may  be  thought  im® 
possible  that  our  government  betrayed  so  much  presumption  and 
folly  as  this  demand  pre-supposes,  but  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Rus® 
sell  understood  aud  construed  his  instruction.  In  his  letter  of 
24th  August,  1812,  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  says,  “he  is  autho® 
“  rized  to  stipulate  with  his  Britannic  majesty’s  government  an 
armistice,  bn  condition  that  the  orders  in  council  be  repeal  - 
“  ed,  &c.  and  that  orders  are  immediately  given  to  discontinue 
“  the  impressment  of  persons  (not  American  citizens,  but  per - 
“  sons ,  deserters  or  others)  from  American  vessels.”  In  other 
words,  sir,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  suspension  of  anus 9 
Great  Britain  is,  in  the  outset  of  the  contest,  to  give  up  every 
tiling  for  which  she  has  been  contending,  as  absolutely  as  though 
she  wrere  beaten  in  battle,  and  conquered.  A  proposition  for  a 
truce  w  ould  neither  be  made  or  listened  to  by  our  haughty,  proud 
cabinet,  unless  England  yielded,  surrendered  unconditionally, 
and  passed  under  the  yoke.  The  power  of  England  was  consi¬ 
dered  still  in  the  w  ane — our  imperial  ally  was  yet  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  his  greatness.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic. 
\\  hatever  relates  to  it  is  now  understood,,  and  begins  to  be  felt 
by  the  w  hole  body  of  people. 
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We  may  inquire  impatiently ;  well!  how  did  Lord  Castle* 
reagli  answer  this  demand  of  Mr.  Russell,  made  in  the  lan* 
guage  of  his  instructions?  As  was  expected,  desired,  and 
jio  doubt  foreknown  by  our  rulers,  if  after  all  their  experience  | 
they  have  yet  learnt  any  thing  of  the  English  character.  I  will 
read  his  lordship’s  reply— 44  I  cannot  refrain  on  one  single  point 
44  from  expressing  my  surprize,  that  as  a  condition  preliminary 
44  even  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  United  States  have 
44  thought  lit  to  demand  that  the  British  government  should  desist 
44  from  its  ancient  and  accustomed  practice  of  impressing  British 
44  seamen  from  merchant  ships,  simply  on  the  assurance  that  a  i 
44  law  shall  hereafter  be  passed,”  &c.  Thus,  sir,  Mr.  Madison 
was  once  more  disappointed  in  the  attempt  to  extort  from  the  i 
fears  of  England  what  she  could  not  otherwise  be  induced  to 
concede,  as  endangering  her  existence.  Will  the  same  language 
he  held  at  Goitenburg  ?  It  depends  upon  another  question— how 
fares  it  with  the  great  belligerents  ?  will  there  be  a  general  peace  ? 
have  dissentions  sprung  up  among  the  allies  ?  is  the  “Great  Na¬ 
poleon”  stripped  of  his  power  and  renown  ?  are  we  to  be  no  long¬ 
er  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  his  foreign  conquests  ? 

But  governor  Prevost  offered  us  an  armistice.  It  was  instantly 
rejected  by  Mr.  Madison.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr. 
Russell,  August  21st,  1812,  he  says — 44  As  a  principal  object  of 
44  the  war  is  to  obtain  redress  against  the  British  practice  of  im- 
44  pressment,  an  agreement  to  suspend  hostilities  even  before  the 
44  British  government  is  heard  from  on  that  subject,  might' 

44  considered  a  relinquishment  of  that  claim”  And  yet  Great 
Britain  was  to  relinquish  all  her  claims,  abandon  all  she  con¬ 
tended  for  to  obtain  a  truce.  This  kind  of  reasoning  at  once  puts 
an  end  to  all  armistices.  An  armistice  implies,  submission  by 
neither  party,  nor  the  abandonment  of  any  point, 

Another  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  an  armistice  took 
place  with  admiral  Warren,  showing  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
a  continued  desire  for  peace,  on  terms  honorable  to  both  nations, 
and  compatible  with  the  safety  of  her  people.  As  further  proof 
of  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Madison,  I  ask  leave  to  read  a  short 
extract  from  a  letter  of  col.  Monroe  to  admiral  Warren— He  says, 
44  that  a  suspension  of  impressment  during  the  armistice  seems 
44  to  be  a  necessary  consequence.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  while 
44  the  parties  are  negotiating,  that  the  U.  States  would  admit  the 
44  right,  or  aequiesce  in  the  practice  of  the  opposite  party.”  To 
remove  all  doubts  of  the  pretensions  and  demands  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  required  to  be  gratified  before  a  suspension  of 
arms  would  be  agreed  to,  1  will  read  one  more  extract.  It  is  from 
the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  letter  to  admiral  Warren. 
44  If  there  is  no  objection  to  accommodation  relating  to  impressment 
44  other  than  thesuspension  of  the  British  cZaiwi  to  impressment  dur- 
44  ing  the  armistice,  there  can  be  none  to  proceeding  without  an 
“  armistice  to  the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  that  subject— 
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«  The  great  question  being  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  way  wut 
“  be  open  to  an  armistice.”  First  settle  what  we  are,  or  we  say 
we  are,  fighting  for;give  up  your  claim  of  impressment;  acknow¬ 
ledge  yourself  in  the  wrong  ;  concede  what  we  demand,  and  then 
we  will  agree  to  a  truce.  In  other  words,  there  shall  be  no  sus¬ 
pension  of  arms  until  the  objects  of  the  war  on  our  part  are  fully 
obtained  and  compleated.  What  were  we  to  relinquish  in  return 
for  such  a  concession  of  essential  and  vital  importance  to  Eng¬ 
land  ?  Comparatively  nothing — in  fact  nothing  upon  which 
England  placed  the  value  of  a  farthing.  Will  the  same  tone  be 
preserved  at  Gottenburg  ?  How  fares  it  with  the  continent  ?  Is 
Philip  siek  ? 

To  agree  now  to  an  armistice,  which  is  not  preceded  by; 
or  does  not  include  an  arrangement  of  the  question  of  impress¬ 
ment,  upon  terms  consistent  with  former  pretensions,  will  be 
Submission ,  not  on  the  part  of  the  country,  but  by  Mr.  Madison — 
It  will  be  hauling  down  the  colors  of  administration. 

Every  moment,  sir,  that  this  war  has  been  continued  since  the 
armistice  agreed  on  between  Governor  Prevost  and  general 
Dearborn,  it  has  been  under  a  new  character,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  justice  when  declared.  The  policy,  necessity  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  war  was  a  settled  question  w  hen  the  armistice  w  as  re 
jected.  If  ever  just,  it  became  from  that  moment  unjust,  wanton 
and  unnecessary,  as  it  has  been  uniformly  ruinous  and  disgraceful. 
And  yet  sir,  defenseless  as  we  are,  our  sea-board  unprotected, 
depending  chiefly  on  the  forbearance  of  the  enemy,  w  e  are  invited 
to  grant  more  millions  to  be  thrown  away. 

Upon  the  subject  of  supplies  a  new  doctrine  is  broached,  nay 
has  resounded  in  this  hall.  No  other  than  the  slavish  oriental 
doctrine,  that  wre,  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
are  bound  to  grant  supplies  as  long  as  his  majesty  and  the  house 
of  lords  are  opposed  to  peace.  Suppose  the  Executive  and  Se¬ 
nate  shall  see  tit  to  let  their  treaty  making  power  sleep  for 
twenty  years,  are  we  bound  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
privileged  estates  of  the  new  kingdom  ?  AVhat  is  the  feature  in 
the  constitution  which  gives  this  house  its  weight,  its  importance, 
its  authority  ?  It  is  the  power  of  the  purse.  It  is  for  us,  like 
the  commons  house  of  parliament  in  England,  to  make  or  w  ith¬ 
hold  appropriations.  If  ever  there  w  as  a  time,  or  if  ever  a  time 
can  arrive  when  this  boasted  prerogative  should  be  exerted  in  be¬ 
half  of  our  suffering  country,  now  is  that  time,  when  limits  must 
be  assigned  to  the  mad  schemes  of  conquest  and  ambition,  or  the 
country  is  irretrievably  lost. 

Gentlemen  bounce  w  hen  our  defenceless  situation  is  spoken  of. 
Why,  sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  render  w  eaker  in  public  estimation, 
the  public  defence,  nor  to  diminish  the  resources  of  the  country. 
What  the  means  of  defence  are,  and  w  hat  they  might  and  blight 
to  have  been,  are  topics  worthy  the  consideration  of  the;  house. 
No  man  can  deny,  that  a  provident  administration  might  have 
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placed  the  couhtry  in  a  situation  to  defy  the  enemy  and  scorn 
his  menaces.  A  tytlie,  I  might  almost  say  a  centismal  part  of 
the  treasure  wasted  in  foreign  conquest — in  the  cruel  invasion  of 
unoffending  neighbors,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
but  honor  and  security  for  peace — the  front  and  head  of  whose 
offending  was  loyalty  to  the  government  of  their  choice,  and  re¬ 
sistance  of  all  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance — of 
the  money  lavished  upon  profligate  court  parishes  &  favorites,  who 
make  politics  an  article  of  traflick — of  the  money  squandered  in 
philosophical  vagaries  of  moon-struck  empirics — of  the  immense 
sums  bestowed  or  thrown  away  upon  such  objects,  but  a  part 
would  have  created  a  marine  sufficient  to  meet  the  enemy  upon 
the  proper  element,  and  to  chase  from  our  waters  any  fleet  he 
could  have  conveniently  sent  here.  No  man  can  deny,  if  instead 
of  bethinking  themselves  solely  of  the  means  of  obtaining  and 
preserving  power,  for  aught  you  or  I  knowr,  sir,  to  repair  out  of 
the  public  chest  the  ravages  in  their  patrimonial  estates,  if  they 
had  any,  which  idleness  and  extravagance  had  made— -if  instead 
of  bargaining  and  huckstering  for  office,  and  sacrificing  every 
thing  at  the  shrine  of  popularity,  a  liberal  and  enlarged  po¬ 
licy  had  been  adopted,  emanating  from  generous  bosoms  and  pure 
councils,  and  resting  upon  the  great  foundation  of  all  public  vir¬ 
tue,  disinterested  love  of  country,  then,  sir,  we  should  not  have 
been  reduced  to  the  despicable  ignominious  condition  which  makes 
the  proud  American  almost  ashamed  to  own  his  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  wTe  look  for  a  moment  at  the  present  si¬ 
tuation  of  our  country,  and  contrast  it  with  the  power,  resources, 
prosperity  and  fortunes  of  England,  it  ought  to  bring  gentlemen 
to  a  pause.  They  should  determine  at  onee  to  travel  no  further 
in  the  road  to  ruin,  and  to  retrace  their  steps.  I  repeat,  w  e  have 
nothing  to  hope,  every  thing  to  apprehend,  from  a  continuance 
of  this  unequal,  ruinous  contest.  It  must  be  abandoned,  or  its 
authors  will  be  driven  headlong  from  power  by  the  people. 

How'  much  better  for  the  honor  and  fame  of  our  rulers,  for 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  would  it  have  been  had 
their  principles  permitted  them,  to  pursue  the  counterpart  of  the 
memorable,  never  to  be  forgotten  example  of  the  C rowm  Prinee 
of  Sweden.  The  name  of  this  illustrious  warrior  and  statesman, 
was  introduced  in  debate  by  an  lion,  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (Mr.  Macon.)  He  named  a  Prince,  sir,  second  only  to  6 Mex* 
ander  the  deliverer  ”  in  the  glory  of  saving  a  world  from  bond¬ 
age.  A  Prince,  bound  by  no  natural  ties  to  the  people  whom 
he  governed  5  raised  to  that  government  by  the  hand  of  Bona¬ 
parte  himself,  yet  declaring,  that  a  sense  of  honor,  gratitude  to 
a  people  who  had  received  him  into  their  bosom,  and  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  maintain  their  rights  against  foreign  encroachment, 
compelled  him  to  resent  the  insolence  and  resist  the  violence  of 
France.  Bernadotte  would  not  tolerate  the  insolence  of  an  upstart 
French  minister,  who  assumed  towards  him  the  tone  and  port  of 
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a  Roman  Pro-consul  talking  to  his  slaves.  He,  too,  was  by 
turns  wheedled,  flattered,  denounced  and  threatened.  No  arts 
or  menaces  were  unessayed  to  draw  or  force  him  into  the  French 
confederacy.  But  he  preserved  his  integrity,  he  maintained  his 
independence  and  honor.  He  did  not  cringe,  and  bow,  and  coax, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  meanness,  “like  a  reptile  crawling  on  the 
belly,”  entreat  the  tyrant’s  insolent  minister  to  take  back  his  in¬ 
sults — or  only  to  eraze  from  the  records  of  his  mission  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  were  given.  lie  did  not  send  a  favorite  right- 
hand  cabinet  counsellor  from  Stockholm  to  Gottenburg  to  per¬ 
suade  a  French  minister  to  recal  or  modify  his  abuse.  He  did 
not  pick  a  quarrel  with  a  British  minister  and  dismiss  him  to 
propitiate  the  tyrant  and  soothe  the  anger  of  his  irritated  min¬ 
ister.  IS  o,  sir,  this  detestable  Crow  n  Prince,  now  so  odious 
in  the  estimation  of  the  patent  republicans ,  this  “traitor”  disdain¬ 
ed  to  truckle  to  a  tyrant.  He  would  have  cut  off  his  right  arm — 
he  would  have  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  and  bled,  as  every 
man  of  true  courage  and  honor  would  have  done,  in  preference 
to  such  a  dcstardly  sacrifice  of  honor — in  preference  to  such  high 
treason  against  all  that  adorns,  and  exalts,  and  dignifies  indivi¬ 
dual  and  national  character.  No,  sir,  “-Bonaparte’s  Sergeant 
as  he  is  now  contemptuously  denominated,  because  he  too  would 
not  be  tied  to  the  imperial  cart-tail  and  consider  it  a  distinction 
to  be  dragged  through  the  same  mire  and  thorns  that  have  so 
beslimed  and  wounded  this  people,  appealed  to  the  sword,  and 
maintained  his  own  honor  and  the  independence  and  glory  of  Swe= 
den.  ISo  bribes,  nor  menaces,  nor  temptations  could  compel  or 
seduce  him  to  adopt  that  fatal  system  of  the  Destroyer  which  was 
the  commencement  of  our  suffering,  and  is  the  continuance  of  our 
degradation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  more  solemn  and  impressive  arc 
the  considerations  whieh  should  have  found  their  way  to  the 
bosoms  of  men,  elevated  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  a  free 
people,  by  the  fair  exercise  of  their  elective  franchise.  The 
Prince  Royal  was  a  stranger,  placed  to  rule  over  a  people  to 
w  horn  he  w  as  bound  by  none  of  the  tender  ties  of  country,  yet 
he  set  an  example  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Swedish 
cause,  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  fora  parallel  to  which  we 
may  look,  but  look  in  vain,  into  the  policy  and  measures  of  our 
rulers.  We  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the  vassal  states  of  Europe 
it  we  search  for  examples  that  have  been  follow  ed  here. 
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